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The ‘attention of Teachers is called to the following list of 
WHAT WORDS NAY oo 
J 


A PRACTIC AL ANALYSIS OF WORDS FOR Andrews & Stoddard s Latin Grammar. 


A New EpitTIon. Thoroughly revised by HENRY PREBLE, late assistant Professor 


USE IN SCHOOLS, of Greek and Latin in Harvard University. 12mo., $1.12 net. 











JOHN KENNEDY Arithmetic in Two Books. 
| Conduder of Teachers’ Institutes, i MINES STR FURS SENSENe, op Gente. 
) H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, 60 Cents. 
| This work consists of a series of attractive lessons upon the structure and mean-|, The School Committee of the city of Worcester, Mass., have recently adopted, by a yote of 20 


it 4x 2 to 0, Wheeler’s Second Lessens for use in grades above the fourth, the Colburn being already in 
ing of words. It places within reach of the teacher of language all the information | exclusive use in the four lower grades and in use for mental work in higher grades. 
. 


that could be derived from a course of classical training, together with the results a 


gained by a thoroughly practical instructor during a period of long service in the The Riverside Literatu re Series 
a 


school-room. 


| The real need for such a work has been demonstrated by its adoption in schools Reading matter for Schools. Simple, Instructive, Interesting, Cheap. 
: > : > the testimonials in its favor from th who have], Forty-seven numbers, averaging over 80 pages, at 15 cents each, containing in an unabridged 
throughout the country ; and by the testimonials in its favor those form some of the most noted, interesting, and instructive works of the most celebrated American 
. used it. authors. 


The book is simple in its plan. It contains a series of lessons, observing an alpha- 


betical order of succession. Each lesson consists of the analysis of a group of words Primer of America n Lite ratu re 
* 


containing a constant significant syllable, or its equivalent. 





After the analysis, when the exact sense of the word has been mastered, a few 7, Guana F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth 
e S emits . ae ss . . —_—— . . Oo. ege. 
4 sentences are to be written so as to fix the meaning in the mind. A new and revised edition, with full Index and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent 
h authors. 18mo, 30 cents net. 4 
H PRICE, 45 CENTS. " . aE 
orrespondence respectfully solicited. 
EXERCISE FORM BOOK, to accompany WHAT 


Wo R DS SAY, 165 Cents. Circulars describing all the books mentioned above will be sent to any address on application. 


} A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, |HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 














NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
‘ LATEST ISSUES. 
; . ; 
‘ Metcalf’s Language Exercises. Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 
By Ropert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE By Pror. Wa. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. Warers, 
T. Bricut, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
" pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. 


The method employed in these bov <s is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal 
This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. It| success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
isa book of such exercises as wi'l induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care is had 


in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish |. REVISED. EDITION OF 1888. 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. s pe nce ri an Cc 0 py B ooks. 














ws . . CoMMON SCHOOL SeEriEs, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Harper’s inductive Latin Method, wed Now Ready. | SHORTER CouRSE, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4,.5, 6, 7. 

S By Pror. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale tine B. BURGESS, TRACING CoursE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
nd A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, R e and, THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized 
For Introduction, each $1.00. as the National Standard. 

A: Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. 
‘t 163 and 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORKg © IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, {49 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 











7 IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
‘A THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. cation of the Young. Book ay as — £6 ote. Book ity. Bp tho Conntez, a ots, 

. a omy ——4t an N — 4 é — a Sop The Slowing Vetames in the Béheny gow Ready: Also will be ready for early pufMication several other volupres 

s > ) a . P . 
4 A Baek a Kt. reading, prepared “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” Copies of either of the above will be maiied to any teacher for 

and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness m the edu- By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. examination on receipt of price. 

oe SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
ok - \ 
ely NEARLY READY. 
NG 


®* FHARPER’S FIFTH READER. 


No other series of schoo] books has ever received commendation so general, or approval so hearty and unreserved, as that which 


= has greeted Harper's Readers since the first day of their publication. Although issued less than one year ago, they have already been 

— adopted and are now in satisfactory use in thousands of schools in every section of the country. 

N THE FOLLOWING IS A PARTIAL LIST OF THE AUTHORS REPRESENTED, BY SELECTIONS OR CONTRIBUTIONS, IN HARPER'S SERIES OF READERS. 

- Jobn &. C. Abbott. , ¢ E. C. Stedman, George Wiiliam Curtis, Edgar A. Poe, Thomas Jefferson, 

= John Adams, a > oo ee R. H. Stoddard, Charles Dickens, Geo. D. Prentice, Helen Hunt Jackson, 

des - D. Howells, Andrew Lang, Edward Everett Hale, Charles Sumner, Mary Mapes Dodge, W. H. Prescott, J. P. Kennedy, 

_ Hans. U. Andersen, Sidney Lanier, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Bayard Taylor, John W. per, Adelaide Proctor, Lew. Wallace, 

S. J.J. Audubon, Lucy Larcom, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Alfred Tennyson, Jonathan Edwards, Chas. C. Abbott, William Ware, 
reorge Bancroft, Abraham Lincoln, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Edith M. Thomas, Elizabeth Stoddard, Patrick Henry, Chas. Dudley Warner, 

y s Henry Ward Beecher, H. W. Longfeliow J.T. Headley. H. D. Thoreau, Herman Melville, Worthington Hooker, George Washington, 

i Arabella Buckley, J. R. Lowell . Felicia Hemans, W. B. Channing, Joaquin Miller, J, G. Holland, Daniel Webster, 

ue John Burroughs, T. B. Macaulay John Ruskin, C. C. Coffin, Donald G. Mitchell, O. W. Holmes, Walt Whitman, 

Ke William Cullen Bryant, Geo. Cary Eggleston, John G. Saxe, Robert Collyer, J. Lothrop Motley, pred Howitt, J. G. Whittier, 

bra- George W. Cable, R. W. Emerson H. R. Schoolcraft, John Esten Cooke, T. T. Munger, Archbishop Hughes, N. P. Willis, 

"is. Alice Cary, James T. Fields. Walter Scott, J. Fenimore Cooper, John Boyle O'Reilly, ; Leigh Hunt, Wilham Wirt, A 

f us. Thos, Starr King, Benjamin Franklin, William Shakespeare, Barry Cornwall, Kate Putnam Osgood, Jean Ingelow, Samuel Woodworth, 
Huaries Kingsley, Hannah F, Gould Bishop Spalding, Christopher P. Cranch, James K. Paulding, Washington Irving, C. M. Yonge, 

bse, eury Kingsley, : ; Moses Coit Tyler, 

ARO 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction or use of Harper’s Readers is respectfully solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 











R. & J. Beck’s 
MICROSCOPES, 
* Sole American A gents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
ame Vutfits for Ama- 

eurs. Spectacties, 
= Kye-Glasses, Opera 

= and Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 


— iustratea Price List 
mailed free to any address, mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





less Erasers 
and Crayons. 

Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 





will want. 






STEEL 





¥OSEPH GILLOTT?’S, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


PENS. 





For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 390 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. ¥. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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10 cents. 


NOBODY BUT A MULE 


would refuse to accept the teachers’ helps found in 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Send for acopy. Don’t try to keep school without it. 
Give us a chance this year to help you all we can. 
Send 12 cents for the new NUMBER 
work in numbers, a companion to the famous Sen- 
tence Builder and Word Builder. 
colored pegs in a box, total cost, aside from postage, 


UILDER, for seat 
Try 3000 of our 
Remember that we shall soon publish a 


MANUAL FOR WoRK IN UNGRADED SCHOOLS, something that every country teacher 


Kindergarten material and furniture a specialty. Be liberal when you 
order, and deal kindly with the old reliable house of 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





3000 6) aS From One Original 


Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-writer 


Letters 9 ke) O10 Im 616) 54 | oiboy can be taken 


fron one original. 


percent 30000 USERS 


Recommended by over 


152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago. 


PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDISON. A. B. DICK COMPANY, 32° finerey "sc Nog week 





Andrews M’fg Company, 


6 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton 'Bts., San Francisco. 


N.Y. 
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GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! |292 Broadway, 


KINDERGARTE 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. |: 


The New York School 


Book Clearing House. 


(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


Submit List, giving Sree S h | 
ight, Date and 
wCcnaion, Cc 00 


Whether new, shelit worn or second- 


hand, and we will make you 
An Offer. 


Wanted. 


Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, 


5 most and en stock 
‘ele; S sulyects and condition 
in be a 


Whether you wish to BOY or SELL, 
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Mention the iy JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK. 





AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J.W.SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East l4th 8t., New York. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 
ARTHUR COOPER, 
NEW YORK. 





T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


R EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
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“* MEMORY''AND ITs wt gy Dr. Ep- 
WARD Pick, Pa. > ” from SP oeatien to 
Loisette.” Wit yt. for a Rational 
Method of hevagvend THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artifi means. New 
Edition, 25c. Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union 8q., N. Y. 
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‘O., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 


minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state. 
memts of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. ¥.3 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, 0.; 1003 Aroh 
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Cc O., Sole Agents 
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WILLiAM T. HARRIS is reported to have once 

said that ‘‘the best course of study for any 
one pupil is the best for all, so far as fundamental 
disciplines are concerned.”’ Henry C. King quoted 
this statement before the Ohic State Association, 
with the remark that with this ‘‘ most educators 
who are not manifestly riding a hobby, would agree.” 
We cannot agree with either Dr. Harris or Mr. 
King, and this want of agreement comes from either 
a want of understanding what Dr. Harris meant, 
or if we do understand him, because we cannot 
accept bis philosophy. The intelligent pedagogical 
world would say that, in a perfect school, the course 
of study will be adapted to the child, and not the 
child made to adapt itself to a course of etudy. 
The aim of education is to perfect the good things 
ma pupil, and repress the bad ones. Nature has 
given different endowments of heart, mind, and 
body. These need cultivation. Not all soils are fit 
for corn; it must be discovered what a particular 
soil is best suited to raise. So, not all minds are fit 
for mathematics; it must be discovered what a 





The old doctrine that a child should be made 
to study what he doesn’t like, because it is evident 
that that part of his mind needs cultivation, has 
been exploded long ago. A fundamental doctrine in 
the new education is that the training of the mind 
should proceed along the lines of its greatest activi- 
ties, We recognize in all of this that there are 
certain information subjects, as mechanical reading. 
penmanship, the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, and the elements of geography, that must be 
mastered in a measure, independent of their discip- 
linary.value. Yet even here, the new educatio: 

brings in a great deal of mind culture, but beyond 
thes@three R’s, the child should be led along very 
carefully chosen roads. We are speaking of an- 
ideal school; but in the real school of to-day, with 
all of its hinderances and limitations, we car use a 
great deal of judgment. Some children should 
study nothing in mathematics beyond its elements. 
Push them along other lines. The doctrine of 
natural selection is pretty well established in the 
physical world; we believe it should also be 
recognized in the inteliectual world. Why not ? 





-e- 


(THE world owes a. debt to Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

He produced a profound effect on Pestalozzi 
and Frceebel, and through them on education. Here 
we must stop. He had along with his notions on the 
natural development of the human being, other 
notions of the most erroneous and dangerous sort. 
These are that human beings in a natural, or 
uncultivated, and uneducated state, are modest, 
kind, and pleasing in their ways; in fact, that 
the natural, (or uneducated) is the state of happi- 
ness, The French in their mdi revolution, attemp- 
ted to realize this. The Jeaders thought if they could 
exterminate the educated class, all would go well. 
To their surprise they found the lowest were the 
basest! In other words they demonstrated that 
the happiness of mankind is found in the path that 
leads to elevation. Rousseau is only partly sound; 
remember this, you who read Emile. 





(THE stupid scholar usually has few friends 

because he is considered altogéther foolish. 
Now this is frequently a wrong conclusion, for 
stupidity, in one branch, does not suppose stupidity 
in all branches. _It is best to look on all sides of a 
boy before he is condeiuned. It may be that the 
dark side is turned toward the teacher. It would 
be foolish, indeed, to conclude that b-cause ene side 
of the moon is always dark, the other side is 
dark also. As long as the sun shines, it is safe 
to conclude that if one side is dark, the other side 
must be light. So it is with a stupid boy; the dark 
side has been looked at. Turn him around, or 
better, get around to his other side, and he 
will be found light enough. There is a right side, 
and a wrong side to every human being. The 
wisdom of teachers consists in getting on the right 
side of their pupils. 
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‘PE sight of four hundred thousand boys and 

girls going to school in one small section of 
this world, is a spectacle that has never been seen 
before. Ina region of country no larger than that 
covered by London, of which the New York City 
Hall is the center, this vast army is daily mustered. 
Here are New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, Hoboken, Long Island City, Westchester, 
Mount Vernon, and Yonkers, with other outlying 
villages, almost all within sound of the New York 
City Hall clock bell, altogether containing a popula- 
tion of over three millions of souls. The children, 
in some parts of this region, literally crowd the 
streets:. The-other day, in one of the tenement 
corners. of this city, we counted twenty-five 


twenty-five feet long. Most of these boys and girls 
were dirty, half clothed, bare-headed, and half 
heathen. Not one of them, probably, could speak a 
word of English, and they belong to a race that 
does not easily ‘assimilate with Americans, What 
can be done? Everything can be done through the 
free public school. In this is our hope. We have 
NEVER been 80 thoroughly convinced of this fact as 
to-day. 





(THE late Hon. 8. 8. Cox will be remembered 
more on account of his geniality and good 
nature, than because of his statesmanship. The 
name ‘‘ Sunset” is the one which will be remem- 
bered long after the ‘‘ Hon.” is forgotten. This 
illustrates a principle, well recognized, that it is 
frequently the case that the serious life work of a 
life is forgotten, while that which appeared to him 
trivial, is long remembered. The great knowledge 
of a teacher is lost, after he has passed away, in the 
luminosity of his character. What he was, not 
what he knew, is that which his pupils cherish, 
His jokes are told over, again and again; his ways 
are explained, and even his mannerisms minutely 
described. England is full of stories about Thomas 
Arnol , and all the old boys from Williams College 
will spin yarns by the hour concerning Mark Hop- 
kins. Stories about Lincoln are told in every 
hamlet in all this country, with intense interest. 
No one thinks of Socrates, or Pestalozzi, without 
laughing at their oddities. But how few know 
much about the educational principles of Arnold, 
the psychology of Hopkins, the political theories of 
Lincoln, the ethics of Socrates, or the maxims 
of Pestalozzi! These may die, but the men will 
live. Mr. Cox was a genial], mirth-provoking man, 
full of good sense and sympathy. This will be 
remembered, but his politics will rest within 
the ponderous volumes 0: the Congressional Globe. 





_— 
URING the past few duys, the waves of the 
Atlantic bave been roaring and rushing against 
the sandy beaches all along the New England, New 
York, and New Jersey coast. Great hotels have been 
been seriously damaged, and a vast amount of 
injury done to smaller structures, Building upon 
the sand, in close proximity to the untamed forces 
of nature, is dangerous business, anywhere, at any 
time. If people will take this risk they must bear 
the consequences. Good foundations are essential 
to the stability of expensive superstructures. The 
‘reason why so much of the really good work of the 
world has been swept away, has been because of 
insecure foundation work. Look well to the base- 
ments and trenches. 





oe 
(THE recent celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, reminds the world 
how soon all of the literary lights of the past gener- 
ation will pass away. Mrs. Swwe is standing on 
the verge of the grave, her life work all done. 
Whittier, aithough a, vigorous octogenarian, will 
soon step off the stagé of action, and Tennyson will 
join him; Longfellow, and Bryant, and Emerson, 
have passed beyond, and a few lesser lights are 
hastening to meet their companions. But, after all, 
does a thinker ever die{ Shakespeare isn't dead; 
neither is Homer, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, nor Vir- 
gil, nor Cicero, nor Scott, nor Dickens. No! Those 
men are not dead! Tney will never die! A thought 
once started commences an endless action and 
re-action, and its force will only be expended when 
it strikes the throne of the awful judge, on the dire- 
ful morning of the great judgment assize. Itisa — 
great thing to utter an immortal thought, but it is a 
grander thing to influence the thoughts of an 
intelligent being, through influences that, com- 
mencing in youth, extend through all coming 








particular mind is best suited to grapple witb. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 





The last annual report of the department of scientific 
temperance instruction of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, shows the rapid progress of the efforts 
made by this department to put the work of preventing 
intemperance in the next generation into the hands of 
the teachers. Ten years ago this movement existed 
only as an idea in one woman's mind. Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt possessed rare ability for rousing public senti- 
ment, and crystallizing that sentiment into legislation. 
To-day twenty-five state legislatures and the national 
congress require that the children in the schools under 
their respective jurisdictions shall be taught the princi- 
ples of hygienic living, chief among which is the warn- 
ing against alcoholic drinks. 

Ten years ago the results of scientific investigation, 
into the nature and effects of alcohol, were to be found 
only in weighty volumes, unintelligible to the masses 
because of technical terms. To-day we have series of 
text-books in which the essential points of this new 
science are translated into child language, fitted to the 
capacities of even the youngest pupils. 

The growth of public sentiment concerning the value 
of teaching temperance in the school-room, is apparent 
from an inspection of the various state statutes requir- 
ing it. Some of the earlier ones simply prescribe that 
this subject shall be taught, making no definite require- 
ments, and affixing no penalty for non-compliance ; but 
later laws specify that it shall be taught ‘‘ as thoroughly 
as other regular branches,” to ‘‘ all pupils in all schools,” 
and ‘‘ with text-books in the hands of pupils, able to 
read, and orally to those who are not.” 

This demand to have the subject taught from text- 
books at once raises it, in the minds of pupils and par- 
ents, to the dignity of other studies. The text-book 
presents the scientific reasons, an@ will have weight 
with the boys and girls of to-day. 

A pleasant feature of this report is its account of the 
sympathy manifested in this movement by the teach- 
ers. Resolutions favoring it have been passed by 
teachers’ associations, and numerous individual teachers 
have voluntarily taken up this subject, seemg that it 
deeply concerns the salvation of the coming genera- 


tions. 
e+ 


ADMISSION TO NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








The state superintendent of public instruction of this 
state, in accordance with the law, has prescribed the 
following as the evidences of proficiency which may 
entitle persons who are residents of this state and duiy 
appointed, and pledge themselves to teach in the schools 
of the state, to be admitted into any one of the state 
normal schools without examination, viz.: diplomas of 
colleges,. universities, high schools, academies, or 
academic departments in union schools, state certifi- 
cates, and first and second grade commissioners’ certifi- 
cates, granted under the uniform examination system. | 
Persons duly appointed and not presenting either of the 
above-named evidences of proficiency, may be received 
upon passing an entrance examination upon question 
papers, which will be supplied from this department at 
the opening of each term. Non-residents of the state 
are not to be solicited or encouraged to enter our normal 
schools, but in proper cases such persons desiring to do 
so, and presenting either of the prescribed evidences of 
proficiency, or passing the entrance examination, may 
be admitted, upon paying to the treasurer of the local 
board a tuition fee of twenty dollars per term of twenty 
weeks, in advance. This requirement need not be 
applied to any non-resident pupils who may now be in 
attendance. After the present school year, principals 
will not receive into the academic departments of their 
schools any pupil who is not a resident of the territory, 
whose people have heretofore participated in giving nor- 
mal school property to the state, and for whose benefit 
the state may have pledged itself to maintain an 
academic department. What the extent of such terri- 
tory may be will be determined in the case of each 
school upon evidence of the facts being presented. 
Each county is entitled to twice as many pupils as it has 
representatives in the assembly. For the want of quali- 
fied candidates, the quotas of some counties may not be 
filled, while the number of eligible applicants from other 


* counties may be greater than their quotas. Therefore, 


all worthy and aspiring young men and women, resi- 
dents in this state, who are qualified, and intend to 
make teaching their vocation, may attend a normal 
school. Pupils must be at least sixteen years of age, 
and must possess good health, good moral character, 


and average abilities, and must pass an examination in 
reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic, and English 
grammar before they can be admitted. 





CAN INDIANS BE EDUCATED ? 





That they can be, has been proved over and over again, 
but the important question is, can they be kept edu- 
cated? Assoon as graduated from schools removed from 
their tribes, and they return to their homes, the process 
of de-education commences, until in some instances they 
lapse into barbarism again. Such instances have not 
been rare. The course of study in the Indian Training 
School, at Carlisle, Pa., is five years, and‘ young, wild 
Indian boys and girls become educated young men and 
women during that time. Six hundred and seven such 
students were present in this school during the past 
year, and their progress is exceedingly rapid, and in 
every way satisfactory. But how can they be kept in 
the line of progress when they return to their native 
tribes. No human being rises above his ideals, ang it is 
certain that the ideals of the native Indian are not very 
high. As long as young Indians are permitted to asso- 
ciate with older persons having low aspirations they 
will want nothing better than they see around them. 
The only way to keep ‘‘ educated ” Indians in the line of 
progress toward permanent civilization, is to isolate 
them from their former surroundings. Settlements 
should be made, composed of those who have made 
some progress in the arts and sciences. Here the start 
already made could be continued. Churches and schools 
could be built and libraries started. Comfortable houses 
could be built, and means used to continue the work 
already done. The wild Indian, on his native land, 
removed from immediate contact with the ways of 
civilization, is not very likely to make much progress. 
This has been proved by the condition of the New York 
tribes. If the proper means had been used, the uncivil- 
ized tribes of this state would long ago have become 
enlightened and prosperous American citizens ; as it is, 
they have made little progress toward better living. 


— 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





The question of the education of women sometimes 
assumes a very ridiculousaspect. Woman cannot be too 
much educated. She may be improperly trained, but 
improperly educated, never! Let us learn to use words 
correctly. Education is the equable training of all our 
powers,—moral, mental, spiritual. We cannot have 
too much of this good thing. It is very possible to 
develop abnormally, but never is it possible to educate 
abnormally. There is no danger of evil from the proper 
culture, and normal growth and full development of 
woman’s intellect, any more than of man’s intellect. 
All of the faculties of the mind and heart, and all of the 
endowments of the body have been created for the pur- 
pose of tbeing used, and they can only be used properly 
when properly developed and educated. 


EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 








The Board of Regents of the state of New York, will 
this year examine all students who apply ,for admission 
to the medical colleges in this state. No fee will be 
charged. Printed question-papers will be issued by the 
regents for each examination. Seventy-five per cent of 
correct answers must be attained in everything but or- 
thography, in’ which eighty-five per cent is required. 
Candidates may offer at any trial one or more of the 
subjects required, and the subjects passed at such trial 
will be placed to their credit ; also subjects passed in the 
regular Regents’ examinations in the academies will be 
credited to candidates. The special examinations for 
medical students will be held at Albany, Binghamton, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Ithaca, New York City, Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Saratoga, Syracuse, and Utica, on the dates 
designated in the circular. The subjects will be arith- 
metic, geography, orthography, grammar, American 
history, rhetoric ahd composition, and natural philoso- 
phy. This is an advance upon the former way of ascer- 
taining the fitness of students commencing medical 
studies, but the requirements are not severe enough yet. 
Medical colleges in this state should oblige all of their 
students to hold at least a state certificate from the de- 
partment of public instruction or its equivalent. This 
is what the College of Pedagogy of the University of the 
City of New York demands. Medical and law students 
should be as well prepared in the common branches as 
teachers, before entering upon their professional studies, 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


—_—— 


At the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, the 
president, State Supt. Higbee, made an address, and took 
up “‘ the curriculum of our public schools.” He declares 
‘*the mother tongue is the first great teacher.” (By 
this we suppose he means rather the first great aid to 
teaching.) He says there should be, ‘“ besides the living 
teacher and his text-books, a library in every school, 
growing from year to year, to give its aid.” 

He then declares as essential, physical geography, 
and history, which depends on it. He speaks of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences as involved in physical 
geography. (This does not seem to us to be so. There 
are psychological reasons for number ; numbers are a 
language, a form of expression. The physical sciences 
are related to physical geography, but the latter is not 
the source of the former, rather the reverse.) 

He declares that there is a demand in the curriculum 
for the study of the beautiful, ‘‘ that large body of art 
which we find in sculpture, painting, and music.” (For 
this we most heartily thank the superintendent; the 
words are tersely, broadly, and beautifully said. Now 
if he will only urge the teachers to get on this plane of 
high teaching !) 

He speaks of drawing and modeling very briefly 
too briefly, we think, considering their importance, 
and gives a strong plea for music: ‘I do not hesitate 
to say it should be in all our schools.” (Why cannot 
Supt. Higbee require a report from teachers whether 
they do have music in their schools. ‘‘ to yield its sweet 
refining and inspiring benediction ” ?) 

He touches very delicately on manual training thus: 
‘“There are common domestic pursuits which need the 
provident care of the schools. Wherever the home life 
proves to be inadequate, provision should be made for 
practical instruction in the general domestic industries 
of both sexes. It is not the trade, however, on the one 
hand, nor any great measure of pedagogic value on the 
other, for there is but little, but their general usefulness 
in way of social economy, which must warrant and 
characterize all efforts in this direction.” 

(This is quite a concession, and will do for the present, 
That could not have been written ten years ago. We 
know this excellent man is aiming at the best thing 
possible for the schools, and will have time to do the 
work. Philadelphia has already given him materials 
for reflection.) 

When the subject of ‘‘ Training Schools” was up, Supt. 
Higbee said, ‘‘ There are a thousand provisional certifi- 
cates in Pennsylvania that ought to be in the rag-bag.’ 
Again, ‘“‘ A city training school that proposes a succes- 
sion of its own school girls to teach its own schools 
will come to grief.” (He did not say this in so many 
words, but he meant it. How true his words; away 
with the practice! ) 

Dr. N. C. Scheeffer, principal of Kutztown normal 
school, pleaded for industrial education, *‘ because it de- 
velops will ; we believe, and we think with reason, that 
the training of the hand to work, true, has its influence 
in building strong, manly, self-reliant character.” 
‘* Training the hand helps us to understand and express 
what is in human nature, as truly as the tongue.” 

Major McClaughrey, Supt. of the Huntington Re- 
formatory, gave some telling words on the same subject 
that must have roused the sleepers: ‘‘The great ma- 
jority of criminals have never been taught to apply 
their hands to productive labor.” ‘‘It is safe to say 
that in our work (the prison training) manual training 
is at least equal in value to intellectual.” 

Prof. Eckels, principal of Shippensburg normal 
school, read a paper on the ‘Schooi Principal.” (If 
most of our principals were measured by it, they would 
come out nowhere.) 

Then the subject of salaries came up—8,000 teachers 
get about $30 a month. It is proposed to lengthen 
the school term to eight months. (This is a good move, 
and Dr. Higbee can doit.) Thento make the minimum 
salary $50 per month. This cannot be done. Many 
crude ideas were put forth, showing the teachers are 
not very practical. The true way is to do as we are 
doing in New York. Give third grade certificates to 
teachers, and say they are good for six months, and then 
second grade must be secured, or they will not be em- 
ployed. Then third grade people will go out; there will 
be a scarcity of teachers; wages will rise. In other 
words, RAISE THE QUALIFICATION. 

Why are there not as many in the highest class in 4 
school as in the lowest? Teachers of Pennsylvania, will 
you never learn that you must not halt, as did the Israe. 
lites when the Egyptians were after them? Moses said, 





“Go forward ;” so must the poorly paid teacher say to 
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himself, ‘‘I must go forward.” Let all the teachers in 
Pennsylvania be made to go from grade to grade, and 
the wages would double in ten years. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


By BARR FERREE, New York City. 


One of the most remarkable evidences of the growth 
of sound educational methods in England during the 
present year, has been the great upheaval of popular 
opinion on the subject of examinations in the schools. 
This great movement which has been widely commented 
on in this country, and has focused the attention of 
the educators of two continents on one of the most 
important elements of education, originated with the 
publication of a protest against examinations published 
in the Nineteenth Century, for November last. This 
paper, with its accompanying long list of signatures 
from all walks of cultured life, was the signal for a 
thorough and extended discussion of this most mportant 
element, and not only concentrated opinion on one of 
the greatest abuses of modern times, but brought for- 
ward a host of hints, suggestions,and experiences which 
cannot but be productive of much good. Without 
attempting to epitomize all the suggestions that have 
been made, or without entering into the details of the 
history of this movement, which is remarkable as being 
the most extended concerted effort at reform in the 
history of education, it may be well to briefly review the 
actual condition of things in England which called 
forth the protest, thus making clear its real value and 
use, : 

There is no country on the globe that is so over- 
whelmed with examinations as England. One writer, 
in fact, has remarked that there everything begins and 
ends with an examination, and he was not far wrong. 
The wonderful educational system of China is doubtless 
ahead of the English mode in this respect, but with this 
sing'e exception, England stands at the top of the list of 
examiners. The application of examinations to many 
branches in which it is unknown here, to advancement 
in the army and navy, to offices in the gift of the public 
officials, to many of the higher prizes and rewards in 
the colleges and schools, originated in a desire to avoid 
the great evils of patronage. For a time it worked 
admirably, but with the extension of the plan to almost 
every profession—it might with little exaggeration be 
said to every position—many disadvantages were dis- 
covered in fractice which had not been foreseen by the 
originators of the idea. In a short time England was 
overrun with examinations. There were boards in 
every town, the requirements for particular places were 
increased, standards were raised, and education, instead 
of being a means to knowledge, aimed solely at getting 
the pupils through the examination, and into the places 
they were aiming for. What became of them after 
this. what kind of men they made, what value they 
were to the community, the system did not inquire. 
The examination passed, it mattered not what became 
of the victim. It is against such a system, with its 
unceasinggrind at facts, with its dull, deadening search 
after details, with its depressing effects on mind and 
body, that the now famous protest was directed. 

Examinations in England differ in several respects 
from those in America, in addition to being applicable 
to almost everything under the sun. There the examuin- 
ers are a distinct and separate body from teachers. In 
the universities and the great schools, all the examina- 
tions are conducted by a body of men who not only have 
done no teaching in the institution itself, but frequently 
never come near it, save at the stated time of examina- 
tion. This custom, invented with the expectation of 
msuring the greatest fairness and impartiality, has 
become one of the most flagrant abuses of the English 


system. It is true enough that because the examiners: 


do not know their exeminees, they will not be apt to be 
influenced by personal feelings in reaching conclusions, 
but the actual result of having men do the examining 
who were personally unfamiliar with the work done, 
rendered the examination a simple struggle for marks, 
without any reference to individuality or individual 
ability. : 

It is this very fact, perhaps more than any other, that 
has rendered a large class of English scholars dissatis- 
fied with the methods of their own universities. No 


protest has received, has been chiefly due to the fact 
that they saw here an entering wedge into the dense 
fabric that in the course of years has well-nigh checked 
the educational forces of the country. Competition is, 
in truth, the life of trade, but it is the death of educa- 
tion. The examination system tends to make machines 
of men, and English scholars view with alarm the rapid 
advances madein Germany where examinations, though 
not unknown, are used only with tne greatest care, and 
in a limited manner. The results of the two systems 
are too evident to be ignored. On the very face, one or 
the other must be wrong, and there can be no question 
among serious men as to which it is. 

One distinguishing feature of every reform is the 
length of time required to carry it out. Any cause, no 
matter what its importance, that needs reforming, calls 
for active, earnest men, and long concerted, untiring 
work in order to accomplish it. It is one thing to show 
men the evils of certain ways and practices, but it is 
quite another to get them to give them up. On the 
matter of examinations, public opinion has been so 
thoroughly aroused thatit is to be hoped that some good 
will come of the agitation at no distant day. The latest 
step that has been made in England, has been the publi- 
cation of a volume of 200 pages. entitled ‘‘ The Sacrifice 
of Education to Examination,” by the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, in which are brought together a vast amount 
of criticism on the movement, together with a clear 
statement of what the protest hopes to accomplish, and 
a number of valuable comments of the results of the 
discussion thus far manifested. Mr. Herbert is the 
gentleman who has interested himself most largely in 
this movement, being himself chiefly responsible for the 
protest, which is understood to have originated with 
him. The present volume is an abstract of the more 
important correspondence he has had on the subject 
with educators and the educated alJl] over England, as 
well as in other parts of the world. A vast amount of 
criticism is contained in it, and there is no limit to the 
number of pians and suggestions given, but it is chiefly 
valuable as not only summarizing the progress actually 
made, but as showing the widespread interest that has 
been taken in the subject. There is testimony from all 
classes, from examiners and from teachers, from 
parents and from physicians. It is not unhkely that 
the latter may be of more value than the former, valua- 
ble though that is. If those in authority cannot see the 
defects of the present system—and there are no people 
like the English for adhering to a system when it has 
once been adopted, and put into successful running 
order—it can certainly be assumed that parents will, 
before long, appreciate the dangers to health and mind, 
that their sons are subject to under current methods. 
Testimony of this kind possesses an actual value that is 
irresistible, and it well deserves a place in Mr. Herbert's 
book. 

Space does not permit, nor is it necessarv, to condense 
the very many admirable points made in this volume. 
Representing every school, the collection fornas an 
almost unique piece of literature in the history of educa- 
tion. It shows a widely extended sense of possible 
dangers, as well as the great interest taken in a vital 
subject that has been too much neglected, even by those 
most deeply concerned. The whole aim of the move- 
ment is to insure greater independence of thought, to 
diminish the evils of system, which are invariably 
great, be they ever so carefully devised ; in a word, to 
do away with the restrictions that are really intended 
for the dull, the stupid, and the unprogressive, and 
render education, what it should be, a means of indi- 
vidual intellect growth. ‘‘The education question,” 
remarks Mr. Herbert in closing the admirably prepared 
summary of the whole matter, with which his book con- 
cludes, ‘‘ is not to be separated from the other questions 
of life. The same laws are over them all alike. In them 
all alike, we are thrown back, absolutely and entirely 
upon the self that is within us, and the influences that 
act upon it. Unless that self is being practiced in the 
responsibilities uf life, unless it is stumbling and falling, 
and rising again, over the difficulties that confront it, 
unless it is growing under self-appointed tasks, and 
advancing by self-found roads, we may be only too sure 
that in vain is the care of the man who builds the house, 
or the watchman who wakes only to defend it.” 

A MANUFACTURER would not intrust his steam en- 
gine to the care of one who knew nothing about ma- 








country in the world is freer from examinations than 
Germany, and in no country is there a higher grade of 
scholarship. Progressive Englishmen yearn for the 
freedom and opportunities for development furnished by 
the German system, and the large support that the 





chinery ; yet how many parents submit the finest me- 

chanism on earth—a mechanism, so fine, that once 
| seriously disabled, no huinan engineer can repair it—their 
children’s brains, to those who have neither knowledge, 





THE IMPORTANT THING. 





By J. C. Repway. 
I was passing along a New York street the other after- 
noon, when I saw just aheud of me three boys ; the old- 
est was apparently fourteen or fifteen, the others, per- 
haps nine and ten years old. Just at that moment a 
little child in a white dress issued from a door-way, and 
threw a small pebble at the oldest boy striking him on 
the arm. Instantly he turned with a black, ugly, mur- 
derous scow!] on his face, and a curse between his teeth, 
aud took a step toward the child who was toddling away 
toward its door. 
‘-O, let her alone,” said one of the boy’s younger com- 
panions ; *‘ it’s only a kid!” 
** Makes no odds,” was the reply, “ 
body to throw nothing at me.” 
I reflected : ‘‘ Here is the beginning of a criminal life— 
an ugly, brutal temper in a boy, left to grow wun- 
checked.’ 
When I buy an evening paper and see the head line. 
‘* A Brutal Murder in Brooklyn,” then I see the ending 
of that career. Nag long since I saw a well-dressed 
little girl with a cross, sour face slap her mother’s arm 
quite violently, because a selfish whim was denied. 
This, too, will lead somewhere. We can find accounts of 
assaults, even by women, that are dreadful to read. 
Somewhere these have a beginning; an ugly. violent 
spirit going unchecked leads straight along the road 
toward criminal wickedness, though all do not reach a 
tragic terminus. 
It is the business of uhe mothers and father# to teach 
the child to check these outbreaks at the very first. It is 
the business of the boys and girls to check themselves at 
the first rising of evil temper from their own lips. 
And here, it seems to me, 1s the best office of the 
teacher, to teach the control of the lower nature; over 
and over to impress on a child’s mind that he must put 
down his selfish, brutal feelings. Let him teach arith- 
metic and self-control. 


I don’t allow no- 
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TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 





A ** puzzled teacher” writes us wanting help, and 
another ‘in the dark "’ wants light on this subject. 
The English language is confessedly almost a gram- 
marless tongue, because it is not an inflected language. 
We have almost no cases of nouns and as for moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs they are equally 
rare. One case of the noun is found in the possessive 
singular, as Johnis, or omitting the letter i, John’s 
This is atrue case. Soin verbs we find the addition of 
8 to the third person singular in love-s. All the auxilia 
ries, as may, can might, shall, etc., are verbs in them- 
selves, so recognized by the best authors, and the verb 
following isan infinitive, with its sign omitted, as I shall 
(to) go. We might go on with these notes almost indefi- 
nitely, but it would be unprofitable. This is technical 
grammar, and unprofitable in the lower grades. Then 
many of the so-called grammar rules are no rules. Take 
one: **A finite verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person.” Example : I go, you go, he goes, 
we go, you go, they go; five ‘‘go’s” and one “ goes.” 
How much agreement here? What kind of a rule is 
this, that may be true in one case in five, and yet it says 
must. Then again: Active transitive verbs govern the 
objective case.” Example : 
saw you, they saw you. Where is the government, and 
where is the case ? Now, all of this is technical gram- 
mar, and we insist that it has no place in an ordinary 
school-room. Let it rest until college study affords 
more leisure and oppértunity for comparison with other 
modern language forms. 

What is to be done? Teach good English, by example 
first, and by precept afterward. If a pupil says, ‘* The 
book lays,” etc., show him that hens lay, books never. 
If he uses other incorrect forms, correct them ; keep on 
correcting them, on and on, and still on, until correct 
speech becomes second nature. Write on the board high 
up, where all can see, the correct forms of expressions, 
often incorrectly used ; as, Isaw him, I came to school 
on Monday, I was there, There were no boys THERE, 
etc., etc. 

In conclusion we commend the words of Supt. How- 
land of Chicago, written in a recent report. He says : 


Il saw you, he saw you, we 


‘No child learns to talk or write correctly, by study of 
technical grammar, and all this premature theorizing 
and analyzing serves but to vitiate taste, deaden enthu- 
siasm, and benumb and weaken the intellect.” There is 





sympathy, nor training for the task.—GAaLLoway.” 


a great deal of sound sense here, 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 

This paper has been a right hand of help to teachers 
desiring to make professional improvement. There are 
many who do not wish to improve ; all they are looking 
for is the few dollars per month they will get; such will 
care little for the pages we devote to this subject. But 
there are others who will care a great deal. ‘The whole 
paper is really devoted to improvement, but the para- 
graphs that follow are specially so. 

1, THE THACHER’S SPIRIT. 

There must be a feeling, a desire to benefit young peo- 
ple ; this ‘s indispensable. The teacher must feel within 
him as an impelling motive: yes, the impelling motive, 
a wish to help others, to help children and young people 
to learn—to be better, stronger, and nobler. 

I meet a boy in the city and ask him where a certain 
street is, and he undertakes to tell me. If this spirit to 
which I refer is in him, he will take pains to tell me, he 
will have a joy in telling me. “Iam going that way,” 
said a lad to me lately, as I asked direction of him, 
‘and will show you just where it is.” He had the 
teacher's spirit. ° 

There will be those who enter on the work without 
such a feeling ; they simply say, ‘‘ I know thus much, and 
imparting it is teaching.” There never was a greater 
mistake. Such persons cannot teach; they will soon 
leave the work. The real teacher wants to benefit 
others ; he wants to impart his knowledge. 

True, this is not all. But when Jesus selected Peter 
and Luke and John he saw in them this desire to benefit 
others “he took them with him and taught them how to 
do it. The knowledge the teacher has is all held at the 
service of this strong wish to benefit, improve, and 
advance others. This means the possession of a strong, 
wholesome, and good character. It means that the 
teacher (the would-be teacher) seas the needs of chil- 
dren, and is determined to supply them. 

This, then, is the foundation ; but it is not all that is 
required. Thousands have had it, that have made 
failures as teachers ; no one has succeeded as a teacher 
that lacked it. 





-o- 


THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


With this number in his hand, many a teacher will 
walk toward his school-house to open school for the 
year. Perhaps it will be the first year of his teaching: 
He wants to succeed ; he wants to do his whole duty by 
his pupils. 

What are the things that must stand uppermost ? 

As you are to live for six hours a day in the school- 
house, with forty or fifty human beings that you must 
civilize, enlighten, and uplift, you must turn your first 
attention to that. Give much attention to the building 
itself. In the better day that is g¢oming the school- 
houses will be elegant and attractive. 

1. See that the school building is clean and whole- 
some ; if not, interest the pupils and parents, and have 
it scrubbed and whitewashed. 

2. Put the desks in order ; fasten down the loose ones,’ 

8. See that there is a pail, cup, bioom, and shovel. 

4, Have a neat plank walk laid; have a platform 
around the door to stand on to sweep off the mud from 
the shoes. 

5. See that the windows are repaired. 

6. Have the outhouses put in nice order, and provide 
locks and keys for them. 

7%. Be careful where the children get the water they 
drink. It may be necessary to boil it. 

8. Have hooks or nails to hang hats and cloaks on. 

9. Plan to have some trees and shrubs planted: until 
cold weather comes have some pots of plants in the win- 
dows. 6 

10. Have the house kept clean every day ; don’t have 
litter about the door. 

11. Put your school into a forward condition—that is, 
get out of the “ ruts ;” brush off the cobwebs. 

12. Determine to educate ; don’t fancy hearing lessons 


' ig the one great thing for you to do. 


18. Ask yourself daily, ‘‘ Am I educating these. chil- 
dren?” 

14. Plaza to interest from the very outset ; determine 
the children shall want. to come, shall feel they must 
come. 

15. Determine to be popular with them. Exert all 
your influence to have them love and respect you. 

16. Apply the principles of education ; don’t grind out 
lessons. 

For help, scan the pages of this paper, and look over 
back numbers; they contain the gospel of the ‘“‘ new 
education.” 





17. Don’t be ashamed to say to yourself, ‘‘I will give 
them such a school as they have never had before ; they 
shall see that I am a real teacher and not a make-ielieve 
one.” Inspire the children with the idea of having a 
school they can boast about. 

18. Rouse the chiJdren to read and study, and go for- 
ward in other things besides school work. 

19. Work in ‘‘doing work” all you possibly can. 
Study up “ busy work,” and you will not need to worry 
about whispering. 

20. Criticise yourself daily, to see if you have the right 
spirit ; and ask, humbly ask, for aid from on high. 

21. Visit the leading inhabitants as soon as you can. 
You can walk home with pupils and spend a few min- 
utes. They will want to see the new teacher. 

Here will be an opportunity for you to ‘‘boom the 
school.” Let them feel that you think a great deal of 
the business of teaching. Get their confidence. Try to 
have easy and elegant manners—they will judge you by 
them more than by what you say. Good manners will 
be the evidence to them of your superiority, and not 
your certificate. 

22. Board in the most respectable place in the district. 





HOW TO BEGIN THE YEAR. 


As the schools open this fall, how many a teacher will 
take her place with fear and trembling. We quote, for 
all, the words, ** Be bold, be bold.” Let the teacher 
enter the school with this thought: ‘‘I have come to 
do you good.” Let her have a fixed plan (1) for getting 
the pupil to work (2), and a plan of that work. 

The pupil must do the work, not the teacher. He 
must be encouraged, interested, stimulated, and pressed 
on by all influences at command. Then there must be a 
program of work. Language, history, numbers, earth- 
study, things, the pupil’s self, ethics, doing. Every 
pupil, from the youngest to the oldest,: should have 
something in each and all these lines each day. 

On these points the teacher must think much ; no one 
can be a real teacher in any other way than by much 
thinking and planning. 

Determine to teach in your voice, your manner, your 
attitude ; do not think it is all done when the pupil has 
learned the multiplication table. Go all around the 
child ; let him leave you hopeful and buoyant every 
night. Greet him with smiles every morning. 

Finally, study these pages with care; in them there 
are the best and most hopeful things yet said on practi- 
cal teaching. 

_ 


THE TEACHER'S QUALIFICATIONS. 


The ‘‘ stock in trade” of one who is to be an inspirer 
and influencer of others, what shall it be? It is not 
easy to set this down. Certainly it must be more than 
the law requires. He must have the elements of arith- 
metic, geography, etc., but so must every well-informed 
person. The teacher is, in a vast number of cases, not 
so well stocked with knowledge as many others in his 
district. 

(1.) He should know a child’s mind, how it acquires 
knowledge. This the well-informed men and women of 
his district do not know. This makes him a professional 
person. 

(2.) He should know what knowledge is most impor- 
tant for a child to know. Not all knowledge is impor- 
tant to be known. Some is appropriate for children of 
five, some for children of ten years of age, etc. What is 
this knowledge? 

(3.) He should know how to direct children in getting 
this knowledge, how to stimulate, how to manage, how 
to prevent disgust and weariness, how to bring .forward 
the best traits of character, how to let the evil ones lie 
unused, how to make deep and permanent impressions, 
how to round out the character symmetrically. In fact 
how to build character rightly. 

To aid the teacher to teach after this fashion is the 
object of this paper. Here will be found three or four 
pages specially fitted for this purpose. The Uniform 
Examination Questions will enable the teacher to over- 
haul his stores of knowledge. By turning to the ‘‘ Ped- 
agogical” there will be found suggestions in respect to 
principles and methods of teaching. : 

Now we desire the teacher not only to fread this, but to 
let us know his opinion. Does it ‘‘ go to the spot”? If 
not tell us. 
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AN English critic says Americans are accustomed to 
use the word “ affirm” for ‘‘ confirm.” An official, when 
questioned by an Englishmdn in reference to a certain 
rumor, said, ‘‘I will neither affirm norden< the report.” 
Should he have said ‘ confirm” ? 





WAY DO I TEACH? 

Am Iateacher? DolIteach? Why am I a teacher? 
What do I teach? Ah, here are questions that are 
questions. A teacher! Not a mumpbler. a repeater, a 
wooden follower, a dry-as-dust hearer of recitations, but 
a living, soul-inspired teacher! Do you teach arithme. 
tic? Perhaps you do pretty well, but there is something 
else that you teach a great deal better. Do you ask 
what itis? It is yourself. What you have, you give to 
others. What you are, you impress upon others. Do 
you teach for money? Yes, you must have money, but 
is money your principal motive? If it is, then you are 
not where you ought to be. Money is good—yes, neces- 
sary, but money as an end, not as a means, is bad, 
Last month a poor woman died alone in this city, and 
it was two days before any one knew she was dead. 
Forty thousand dollars was found in her possession, 
Money with her was an end of living. What a poor, 
miserable life she lived. It is a grand thing to use 
money and everything else as means of making ethers 
happier and better, 





THE COMPOSITION OF A GREAT TEACHER. 

A good many things must enter into the composition 
of the successful teacher. Those who aim at success (and 
who does not ?) will need to make a study of the elements 
possessed by those who are successful in the school- 
room ; for by observing, thinking, and imitating there 
ensues a steady growth. 

A successful teacher has the power to awaken an in- 
terest in others. This resides in all persons. The Creator 
implanted it in all of us. Children have it; even very 
unattractive persons have it. There is a pleasure felt in 
interesting others ; felt in seeing the kindling eye, the 
earnest look that urges one togo on. This may be satis- 
fied simply with the pleasure it gives, or it may go on to 
a higher stage, and aim at the elevation agd permanent 
improvement of the individual. 

In a village in central New York was a cultivated 
lady who had lost the use of her eyes. She sent tor 
young people, conversed with them in a sprightly man. 
ner, and led them to think of improvement. If a 
strange young man came to the village to reside, it was 
not long before he had an invitation to visit her. Many 
to-day thank Miss Royce for her interest in them. A 
novelist, or story-teller, thinks only of interesting for the 
time being. Thus the two classes are distinguished, 
The successful teacher is of the first kind. 

A successful teacher must possess a foundation of 
knowledge of materials to present for his pupils to think 
about. This may be ample or small-—-it is too apt to be 
the latter. To teach successfully, the teacher must go 
far beyond the requirements of the examiner. He 
should be a large reader, especially of history ; he should 
know nature extensively. These two branches are in- 
dispensable—the birds, the insects, the flowers, the ani- 
mals, the pebbles under the feet—the teacher who would 
be successful must know them well. We have said 
the principal should read history ; and by that we mean 
to include literature, even if it be confined to Scott and 
Dickens; but it must not be. 

The successful teacher must be devoted to his work. 
“This one thing I do,” must be his text. A man in 
Ohio was doing a small business in manufacturing 
axe-handles. He thought; he determined to make that 
an extensive business ; he became known almost to the 
ends of the earth. Although often persuaded to under- 
take other business he firmly said, ‘‘I do but one 
thing.” So it must be withthe teacher. He must think 
of his school perpetually ; how to use this poer, that 
declamation ; how to interest a certain John: how to 
cause-the parents to be more earnest in their suppor’, 
etc. 
A noted principal of an academy, in New York state, 
said he never allowed any man of the least note to 
visit the village without getting him into the school. 
He exalted the school; he made it a magnet. The 
teacher must devote himself soul and body to his school, 
if he wishes to derive pleasure and success from his 
work. 


o}-< 
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CoRPORAL punishment in schools is attracting con- 
siderable attention in Massachusetts. According to the 
report of Superintendent Dickinson some eighteen thou- 
sand floggings were administered last year. A rattan is 
used in all cases. Truancy, lying, and insubordination 
are the main reasons for punishment ; most of the lighter 
punishment is done by the assistant teachers, the more 
rigorous by the principal himself, who has the physical 
strength often necessary to make any impression. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them,’ founded on sound principles of 
mental development. [t is intended that they be the best (not 
always the orly best), whether new or old, 











ABOUT PRIME NUMBERS. 


By Prof. N. Bb. WEBSTER. 


* Tt is evident that all numbers expressed by figures, 


are or may be arithmetical dividends or divisors. All 
dividends may serve as divisors but not all divisors can 
be dividends giving integral quotients. Incommensur- 
able numbers, or such as cannot be divided by any num- 
ber greater than unity, are called prime. 

Prime numbers can measure or divide all compound 
numbers, but are themselves incapable of division. It is 
plain that no even number except two, nor any odd 
number ending with a cipher or with five, can be prime. 

All prime numbers must end with 1, 3, 7, or 9, as 11, 
13, 17, 19. In the first hundred numbers these are the 
only four consecutive odd numbers, omitting the five 
that are prime. In the next hundred numbers, we have 
101. 103. 107, 109, and 191, 193, 197, and 199. Such 
grouping of prime numbers is possible again 821, 828, 
827, and 829. The next possibility will be 1481, 1483, 
1487, 1489, and the next 1871, 1873, 1877, and 1879. 

Thus far, only five decades of our era have included 
four prime dates. In 20,000 years there can be but 
seventeen such decades. The next will be 2081, 2088, 2087, 
2089, and the next 3351, 3353, 3357, 3359. After A. D., 
3461, 3463, 3467, and 3469, there will not be another 
decade of four prime years till 5651, 5653, 5657, 5659, a 
period of 2190 years, nor again till 9531, 9533, 9537, and 
9539, a period of 3,880 years. The date 1889 will be 
prime, but no subsequent date of the nineteenth century 
will be. 

No more than sixteen prime dates can occu! in any 
century after the fifth, in which there were seventeen. 
In the first century there were twenty-four, and in the 
second twenty-one. The least number of prime dates 
inany of the first two hundred centuries will be five, in 
the eighteen thousand, nine hundredth century, viz. : 
in 18,803; 18,839 ; 18,859; 18,869 ; and 18,999. 

About fifty years ago there appeared in the  ‘‘ Penny 
Encyclopeedia,” a demonstration that the number of 
prime numbers is infinite. According to the formula 
followed by the English Cyclopedia, the number 30,031 
ought to be prime, but it isa product of 59 by 509. An 
exception does not prove a rule to be right, but it does 
prove a mathematical rule to be wrong. 

The old adage that ‘‘the exception proves the rule,” 
is only true with the obsolete or obsolescent usage of 
prove, meaning to test. In this sense we are enjoined 
to “ prove all things.” 

A so-called teacher told his pupils to consider it a rule 
that “ There is no rule without an exception,” where- 
upon a pupil replied, ‘‘ If it isa rule that there is no rule 
without an exception, then there is an exception to thé 
tule that says there is no rule without an exception, 
and, hence, if there is an exception to the rule that says 
there is no rule without an exception, there may be a 
rule without an exception.” The teacher discovered that 
the recitation time ‘‘ had expired.” 

Still, the limitless number of prime numbers is de- 
monstrable. Much has been written about prime num- 
bers, and yet, but little is known about determining 
them, except by the ancient “ Sieve of Eratosthenes,” 
or empirical trial. It is certain that any number that 
cannot be divided by any number less thar the square 
root of itself is prime. No way has been found to tell 
whether any number is prime by a direct process or by 
a priori reasoning. Like a pudding its quality must be 
found experimentally. 





BUSY WORK. 





1. Beans are useful in many ways: counting, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. 

Count rapidly a pile by twos, by threes, by fours. 
This is an excellent exercise. The children will learn to 
be very expeditious in this work, and say—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, etc., pushing two beans each time the new number is 
mentioned to one side. In the same manner they will 
say, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, etc., each time taking three beans 
from the central pile. In the same manner 4’s, 5's} and 
even larger numbers can be used. This will directly 
Prepare for the work of the world, as well as discipline 
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2. Toothpicks can be used in making geometrical 
figures, and cultivating inventive thought. They axe 
useful in teaching fractions. A strong pfir of scissors 
should be at hand, and several tooth-picks cut into 
halves, thirds, and fourths. Now the children can work 
out such problems as the following : 

How many halves in two tooth-picks? 

. “ thirds “ three “ = 
fourths ‘‘ two ‘“ on 
“ “ “ “ four ti ai 
* six and a half tooth-picks ? 
thirds ‘‘ twelve and a third tooth-picks ? 
The ingenious teacher will extend this exercise indefi- 
nitely. 

3. Give pupils pieces of newspapers, and ask them to 
write in one column all words of one syllable, in another 
all words of two syllables, etc. Then ask them to copy 
all words they know the meaning of, all commencing 
with a, with b, with c, etc, all ending in ing, ed, ion, 
etc. 
4, Show them how to write picture stories in the fol- 
lowing way. The vacant spaces are to be represented 
by drawings, not words. 

(a) When coming to school I saw (———) playing with 
). 

(b) On my way home yesterday I heard a ( 
playing on a ( ). 

(c) Last summer I saw a ( 


“ “ “ec 


“ “ee 





—_ 





) 





) and a ( 








janda 














( ) in the field near our house. 
(d) ( ) live in trees, ( ) in water, and ( ) 
in the ground. 


In sentence (a) there might be the drawings of three 
girls and four boys. In sentence (b) there might be the 
drawing of a man and a flute, and so on in the other 
sentences. A multitude of objects can be represented in 
this way in a most amusing and instructive manner. 

5. Give a certain letter, as r, and request pupils to 
write as many words as they can think of (not got out of 
books), containing this letter. After an hour let each 
pupil read his list. This can be made a very amusing 
and instructive exercise. 

6. Write a multiplication table, using pictures instead 
of words, as (drawing of two fishes) and (drawing of two 
fishes) make (drawing of four fishes). Stars, apples, 
books, shoes, tables, knives, windows, cats, dogs, pens, 
etc., etc., can be used. 

7. Boxes of letters are useful. From them words can 
be spelled and sentences constructed. Also simple puz- 
zles can be given, as, for example, the teacher gives a 
child the letters 1, p, s, e, p, a, and says, ‘Spell some- 
thing that grows on trees.” The smart pupil will have 
—apples—at once. Then she gives something harder, as 
a wild animal—l, h, p, a, t, n, e,e. There is an unlim- 
ited field here, and full of fun and work. All of the 
busy work here mentioned is full of educational profit. 


* 





GENERAL WORK. 





By JuLtia M. DEWEY. 


. EIGHTH GRADE (8TH YEAR.) 


These exercises, while upon things, will serve as lan- 
guage lessons of the best kind. 

1. Distinguish and name six colors. 

Use water cclors to show the formation of secondary 
colors. 

Apply these colors to objegts, present and absent. 

‘Have the words written on the boards and slates in 
each exercise. / 

2. Distinguish and name a few common trees, plants, 
and flowers. 

Distinguish flower, leaf, stem. 

Observe buds, catkins, leaves, flowers, bark, etc., and 
tell what is observed. 

Observe process of growth of bean-plant, flax, grass, 
etc. 

8. Lead children to observe and talk about things in 
nature, the sun, moon, stars, sky, clouds, rain, hail, 
snow, ice, frost, dew, etc., etc. 

4, Simple lessons on animals and minerals may follow. 

5. Distinguish and name parts of body, head, trunk, 
limbs, upper limbs, lower limbs, hands, feet, joints, and 
then movements. 

Talk of care of body, hair, nails, teeth, and temperance 
in eating. 

6. Teach position words—in, on, under, over, below, 
above, behind, before, near, high, low ; right, left, in 
front of, at the back of, in the center of, at the rigi.t 
side of, at the left side of, at the right-hand corner of, 
at the upper right-hand corner of, at the middle of the 





the mind to think quickly and acourately. 
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right side of, etc., etc. 


= 


Also cardinal anc semi-cardinal points. 
7. Give lessons in kindness and courtesy, including 
cor. ventional forms. 

8. Give lessons in honesty, truthfulness, respect for 
superiors and for the aged, also in purity of speech. 

9. Have short selections embodying a moral truth. 
Memorize. 

These ¢ xercises will furnish variety for a daily period 
of ten minutes during the school year. As soon as 
interest flags, the subject of the lesson should be 
changed. 





FRACTIONS. 


CHANGING OF ForMs.—I bring in my hand a piece of 
putty or clay, and show that it may be the same piece 
of putty. but be in different shapes. (No, it is not enough 
to tell the pupils this.) Now if it be a class of boys who 
are mainly new to fractions, I draw a dozen circles 
a foot in diameter on the blackboard. Be sure to have 
the class draw seme on their slates. (A neat way is to 
have each one provided with a circle made of card-board 
about two inches in diameter to draw such circles with. 

Dividing the circle on the blackboard into halves, the 
teacher represents one with the figures }. Dividing one 
of the halves into two equal parts, he says, ‘‘ Make a 
statement of some fact about these fractions.” 

They reply, ‘‘One-half is equal to two-fourths.” The 
teacher writes this in figures, and so goes on and gets 
statements as to }. 4, 455, etc. 

In asimilar way one-third is taken up. 

In a similar way two-thirds are taken up. Then one- 
fourth, two-fourths, three-fourths. 

Then one-fifth, and so on. 

MAKING A TABLE.--The preceding suggestions are for 
pupils new with fractions. (There should be no hurry 
in the matter.) Now for them, and for others who have 
been on this subject before, let the teacher show how 
their knowledge can be put into a compact and system- 
atic form: (into a table) thus: 


1 2 8 4 5&5 6 7% 8 
2 4 6 8 0 2 4 06 
1 2 3 t 5 
3 6 9 2 
2 4 6 s 10 
3 6 9 2 


Let this table be run up to tenths. It will take several 
days to do it nicely. When it is completed put the best 
ones on the ‘‘ exhibit screen.” Let these be in pen and 
ink, and have the date, and the name of the pupil. 
After exhibiting these and other things made by pupils, 
paste them in the ‘‘ school scrap book.” 

Let every pupil be able to illustrate any statement in 
the table by cutting circles with a scissors. 

EXPLAINING.—The teacher takes a pointer in his hand 
and stands easily and gracefully before his class (for 
they will copy him, remember), and says, ‘‘ This means 
that {= ¥; it is also equal to , etc. 

Again, not only is }= 3, but =; ; and {=4. 

Again ? equals any of the fractions that follow, as ,4 

Now, look carefully at these fragtions, and tell me any 
particular thing you may see. (Wait until it can be dis- 
covered, if it takes a week.) 

Some pupil will say : . 

‘In all the fractions the denominator is just twice 
the numerator.” 

** Yes, that is a good discovery, and there is one moye 
tw be made.” (Wait again.) 

Some pupil will say : 

‘*The numerator of the second fraction is twice the 
numerator of the first, and the denominator of the 
second is twice as large as the denominator of the first 
fraction.” 

‘* That is a good discovery.” 

Then the other fractions will be taken up in turn ; pro- 
ceed slowly. 

‘‘Tell me some way te turn the first fraction into the 
second,” etc., etc. 

All of this time impress over and over, by showing the 
putty, that while the shape is changed, the value 
remains the same. (Also with pins.) 

‘“* { give John ,*,, Henry 7;; etc., who has the most?” 

‘*Who has the most pins ?” 

‘Why if he has more pins has he not a larger part?” 
etc. 
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THE EARTH. 


GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE 
METHODS. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 





[CONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, AUGUST 17.] 





Along with this crude work, however, 
the teacher will be surprised to see a great 
interest in noticing geographical forms, 
and a great activity at their desks in 
depicting their knowledge, and finally an 
observable thirst for more knowledge, ap- 
parent in their study of the geographies,etc. 

To attain these ends the teacher 

1. Must show pleasure and aptness in 
drawing and talking about the maps. 

2. He must teach them to make the 
forms, for seeing is not enough. 

3. He must teach them to talk about the 
forms ; seeing and making are not enough. 

4. He must encourage, encourage. 

Questions must be asked, to teach them. 
to notice the forms of rivers, and location 
of cities. 

1. What is the shape of the Muskingum? 

2. Draw the Maumee, the Cuyahoga? 

3. Draw the St. Joseph. 

4. Where is Indianapolis located ? 

5. Draw the northern boundary of Indi- 
ana and Ohio, etc. 

By taking things piece-meal (analyzing) 
the power to see forms will be educated, 


Lesson VI. 
A TALK ABOUT OHIO. 


Ossect.—To enlarge the pupil's concep- 
tion of the meaning of the term “* State of 
Ohio.” That the pupil may have accurate 
idees of the term,the teacher will endeavor 
to give the materials of which it is com- 
posed in a ‘‘talk.” As this talk will be 
reproduced afterward by the pupils, they 
will take notes. 

The teacher draws the map of Ohio, the 
pupils naming the boundary-lines, the 
rivers, and the cities. 

‘* A vast country is represented within 
these lines. It looks small on the black- 
board, does it not? *Well, it is 200 miles 
from Pennsylvania across to Indiana and 
200 miles from Lake Erie tothe Ohio river, 
where the Big Sandy confes in, and three 
millions of people live in that country. It 
has several very large cities; Cincinnati 
*has over 250,000 inhabitants. What do all 
these three millions do to get the bread 
and butter they eat? They must work at 
something. They all have some occupa- 
tion ; some men are food raisers, some are 
miners, some work on the water or on 
railroads, some are makers of things— 
manufacturers, and some merchants. Be- 
sides, there are the professions—lawyers, 
educators, physicians, and clergymen. 

In Ohio there are many farmers. They 
raise wheat, corn, potatoes, barley, oats, 
etc. They raise a great many grapes in 
southern Ohio, which are eaten or made 
into wine. They raise flax, too, which is 
made into linen cloth. Shirt bosoms, col- 
lars. cuffs, handkerchiefs, and table cloths 
are made of linen. They dig much coal 
in Ohio, but it is soft coal. They also pro- 


_|roads. The main lines cross the state from 


Turn to your maps and you will see that 
the state is crossed by a network of rail- 


east to west, and west to east; this shows 
the crops of the west are taken east, and 
the goods of the east go west. Now all 
these railroads make a great deal of busi- 
ness for the Ohio people. A great number 
of them are conductors, engineers, freight 
agents, ticket agents, etc. 

But you see there is Lake Erie 
on the north, and the Ohio river 
on the south; besides, there are 
two canals—one in the Maumee 
valley, and the other joins the 
Scioto and Cuyahoga rivers; so 
that an immense business is done 
on the water. The Ohio people 
are busy as sailors, captains,freight 
handlers, engineers, and all that. 
General Garfield was once on the 
canal, you know. 

Then many are busy manufac- 
turing things for those who reed 
them. These form a very large part of the 
population ; some are makers of shoes, 
clothes, hats, knives, forks, clocks, dishes, 
etc.; makers of houses, furniture, etc. 
Very many of the millions in Ohio are 
manufacturers of one kind or another. 
See your books, slates, pencils, etc. We 
are surrounded with manufactured things. 
Some people must be very busy. Then 
some are occupied with selling these 
manufactured things--they are merchants. 
There are many of this class in Ohio. 

Then, too, Ohio has a great many 
schools: the state is noted for its schools. 
Think of the boys and girls in the schools. 
There must be many teachers. Then there 
are preachers, lawyers, and physicians. 

I have told you that Ohio has three 
millions of people in it. Cincinnati is the 
largest city, the metropolis. It is some- 
times called the ‘Queen City of the 
West.” It is situated on the Ohio river. 
It does an immense business in packing 
pork and sending it to the South, for the 
South is too busy in raising cotton to raise 
its own pork. It does a great deal of busi- 
ness on the river, and by means of rail- 
roads. Cleveland is the next in size. 
This city is on the shore of Lake Erie, and 
does a great, business with ships, steam- 
boats, and railroads, It sends goods up to 
the cities on the lakes, and brings down 
iron and copper. This is called ‘‘ trading.’”’ 
It refines petroleum. It has a monument 
to Commodore Perry, and one to President 
Garfield. .Toledo is well situated for 
business, the railroads, the lake, the canal, 
all bringing in business, so it is a very 
active city. Columbus, the capital, is 
near the center of the state. It has a fine 
state house, where the legislature meets to 
make laws. Dayton is a manufacturing 
city,in the Miami valley. 4 

Ohio was first settled at Marietta, on the 
Ohio river, in 1788, about one hundred 
years ago. The Indians made a great deal 
of ‘trouble, because they said the land 
belonged to them. General St. Clair was 
sent against them, and was defeated. 
General Wayne was then sent, and he was 
successful in driving them out. He built 
a fort and named it Fort Defiance—that 
is the reason the town of Defiance is 
so named. There are many interesting 
things to read about in the early history 
of Ohio. 

We must, when we see these lines, 
remember that the state of Ohio is full of 
living, active men and women, boys and 
girls. Ships are on the lake, boats on the 
rivers, long trains on the railroads, men in 
wagons, on the roads or on the farms. 
Some are reading books and newspapers, 
some making laws, some studying geogra- 
phy in the schools, some keeping the 
wicked imprisoned—and all that. Every 
one of the three millions is doing some- 





{some food-raisers that you know? 


wheat and corn, the houses, the cattle, the 
snug cottages, the great manufactories. 
But it is the proportion of good and strong 
men and women in that three million that 
makes Ohio great. Suppose one in ten is 
bad; even. with all these resources it 
would be an unhappy state. 

After the ‘‘ talk” the teacher writes on 
the hlackhoard the matters he has referred 
to ; the pupils copy them. 


THE STATE OF OHIO. 


Occupations. 
Food raisers, Captains, 
Miners, Freight handlers, 
Manufacturers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Preachers, 
Conductors, Lawyers, 
Engineers, Physicians, 
Agents, Pork-packers, 
Sailors, Law-makers, 
Prisoners. 
. Products. 

Wheat, Flax, 
Corn, Coal, 
Potatoes, Petroleum, 
Barley, Tron, 
Oats, Copper, 
Grapes. 

Manufactured Things, 
Shoes, Forks, 
Clothes, Clocks, 
Hats, Dishes, 
Shirt-bosoms, Harness, 
Collars, Furniture, 
Cuffs. Books, 
Handkerchiefs, Slates, 
Table-cloths, Pencils, 
Knives. 


DESK WORK.—The pupils will have 
assigned to them a map of Ohio, to draw 
and to write out neatly what they can 
remember of the ‘‘ talk,” in ‘‘ statements.” 

These ‘‘ statements” will be handy for 
reviews. Holding a ‘ statement” in his 
hand, the teacher may review the “ talk ” 
by questions, and inspire the pupils to 
make further acquisition concerning Ohio. 

You use the term ‘‘ food-raisers.” Name 
What 
foods do they rais?? You use the term 
‘*miner.” Name some miners. What do 
they mine? You use the term ‘‘ merchant.’ 
Who knows a merchant? What is his 
name?. What does he sell? Where is 
there a manufactory? etc., etc., etc. 

Let some pupil give expression to his 
knowledge thus: ‘‘I know ten food- 
raisers; their names are, . —. 
; -.” Let another say, “ [ have 
twelve manufactured articles—a knife, a 
pencil, a strmg, a shirt, a pair of shoes,” 
etc. 

Again and again let the teacher turn to 
this table until it is minutely examined 
and well comprehended. 

RELATION OF LIFE TO THE LAND; or in 
other words, How is it that people live in 
the state of Ohio? The teacher will desire 
to connect a country with its people, for 
the earth is the home of mankind. The 
map is drawn, and the question proposed, 
Why do so many people make homes in 
Ohio? That is, Why do they build houses 
and live in Ohio? 

Many answers will be given. The teacher 
must not tell his pupils; they have the 
knowledge, not in the form he has arranged 
it in his mind, it is true, but, substantially, 
they know that people come to Ohio and 
build homes, because (1) they can readily 
get a living, (2) because it is a pleasant 
country, (8) because there are social 
advantages. 

Taking up the first point, the subject of 
soil, crops, climate, transportation, etc., 
are discussed. 

Taking up the second, the subject of 
climate as to heat and cold, water and 
forests, are discussed, 

Taking up the third, the education, 
refinement, and general good eharacter of 
the people are discussed. 

In such “ talks” and discussions as this 
the main facts about Ohio,may be brought 




















duce much petroleum, 


thing. Think of. the forests, the. fields of 


up in a familiar way. Afterwards, there 


ee 
must be “talks” by the pupils. The 
teacher talks in order to get the pupils to 
hunt up facts and to talk. In oth, 
* talks ” the subject of the rivers, the oj. 
vation, the slope indicated by the flow at 
the rivers, etc., wil! come up. 


Lesson VII. 


REVIEW.—On the next day the map will 
be drawn by a pupil and all that he ca, 
remember of the “talk” will be giyey 
Other pupils will be encouraged to aqj 
anything else that they may know. |,» 
the question be a frequent one, ** Who cay 
add anything else?” 

In the way indicated Ohio becomes, 
theme around which the pupil gathe, 
materials from all sources. Thus thy 
‘idea ” of Ohio is developed and defined 

In this manner all the states should jy 
treated in turn. 


THE PRODUCTS OF OHIO, 


Let the pupils make a case of drawep 

to hold geographical products ; label one of 
these drawers Ohio. Now let the pupik 
bring in wheat, flour, etc., that has con 
from Ohio. These can be put in smajj 
vials and labeled. Put on, by all means 
the name of the pupil donating the pp. 
duct. 
_ If nothing better can be had, ciga 
boxes may be used, or envelope boxes, 
They should have covers to exclude the 
dust; nothing is more disagreeable than 
specimens covered with dust. 

Let the teacher start up a corresponi- 
ence between the pupils of his class ani 
those of some teacher in Ohio. (Of cours 
this is on the supposition that our class js 
not residing in Ohio), and let a number of 
products be got by mail, in exchange for 
products sent. Leta letter be got froma 
pupil describing Ohio as he sees it, and 
have it read in the class. A book should 
be kept by a class secretary stating what 
was donated, and by whom, etc. Happi- 
ness and interest arise from these things, 
simple as they may seem. 


Lesson VIII. 
‘* EXPLANATION ” OF INDIANA. 


What state on the west of Ohio? 

** Indiana.” 

I will draw, and you may describe. 

When completed, the teacher explains, 
as in the case of Ohio. 

Indiana is drawn, and its rivers and 
cities designated. As in the case of Ohio, 
so the teacher must not attempt at this 
stage to place more than five or six rivers 
and five or six cities on the mep. The 
cities and rivers are written on the black- 
board, and copied by the pupil. The 
drawing of the map of Indiana and a 
** statement” of what is known, is assigned 
for desk work—to be brought in by each 
pupil. On another day will come 4 
‘talk ” about Indiana on the same plan as 
that given on Ohio. This will be repro 
duced by the pupils. Let the teacher 
remember that he talks to get the pupils 
to talking. Every pupil, even the hum. 
blest, must be encouraged to go to the 
blackboard, to draw a map, to talk about 
the map. Make it a pleasure to do this. 
Encourage self-effort, originality, an¢ 
industry. 

REview.—After the talk will come re 
views of a table of occupations, etc., made 
similar to that of Ohio. 

How PEOPLE LIVE IN INDIANA.—As ll 
the case of Ohio, this subject must come 
up for discussion. Some pupils may know 
personally a good deal about Indiana; 0 
there may be a citizen who has lived there 
who can be interviewed by pupils dele 
gated for the purpose.* 

Propucts oF INDIANA.—Let another 
drawer be selected and labeled Jian‘, 
and in it gather everything that can le 
got that actually has come from that state. 
The suggestions respecting * correspont 
ence” relating to Ohio should be followed. 
News from Indiana should be looked f' 
in the newspapers. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





* In one of the author's classes several new” 
papers published in the state of Indiana wa 
Dbtained from a citizen, and created unboum 
interest,.and a clergyman who had lived 4 re 





state offered to come in to-be questioned » 
class. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, In geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 








THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





(Under the first four heads are described some interesting things 
to be seen at the Paris exposition.) 


GLOBE.—Among the curiosities of the exposition is an 
immense globe, representing the earth. Itis one hundred 
feet in diameter, and it revolves in exact time by clock- 
work, a point on the globe’s equator moving an eightieth 
of an inch per second. All the great lines of communica- 
tion by land and sea are shown in detail, and every city.is 
accurately placed. Paris occupies about a third of an 
inch. London and Philadelphia, of course, are much larger, 
and every city has its exact proportionate space. It isa 
remarkable piece of ingenuity and worthy of preservation 
for educational purposes. 


FINE SILVERWARE AND JEWELRY.—The display of silver- 
ware and jewelry from Tiffany & Co., New York, is one of 
the strikimg features of the exposition. The display com- 
prises goods that are in daily demand, as well as more 
elaborate and costly articles, and the designer of these 
specimens and the workmen who executed his designs are 
all Americans. 

A smelling bottle covered with a network or tracery of 

gold, which is almost covered with enameled forget-me- 
nots, is one of the very tasteful articles in the collection. 
In the stopper of the bottle is a tiny watch, within a 
wreath of the same flowers. 
- A Joving cup of exceptional beauty, is nine and a half 
inches high, and nine inches in diameter. It seems to 
grow from a richly carved rosette, ind becomes round at 
the top. It was forged from one piece of silver, and there 
isno seam or solder init, except at the points where the 
three handles are united. 





SILVER SERVICE.—Chief among the specimens of fine 
silverware, is a service of seven pieces of repousse work, 
the ornamentation being from studies of American flowers 
and ferns. The service consists of a salver, tea-pot, coffee- 
pot, sugar-bowl, cream ewer, waste bowl, and kettle and 
stand. The boldness of relief seen in the execution of the 
designs is marvelous. The designer selected some of the 
more elegant specimens of American flora for his purpose, 
and pinks and pansies are executed with wonderful fidelity 
tonature. The salver, except the raised border, is carved 
in low relief, and covered with interwoven ferns and 
flowers. The cost of this set, which represents three years 
of labor, is twenty thousand dollars. 





LAMINATED VASE.—This vase is made of laminated 
metals of contrasting colors, a difficult piece of workman- 
ship, hitherto thought impossible to any but Japanese 
artisans. The body of the vase is composed of fine gold, 
fine silver, shakado, sedo, and shi-hie chi, the last named 
three being Japanese alloys, all folded together in twenty- 
four layers and backed by sterling silver. The difficult 
process of folding, rolling, and hammering can only be 
accomplished by the exercise of the greatest care. This 
wonderful vase is the largest piece ever made of mixed or 
laminated metals. It is worth five thousand dollars, and 
ia thirty-two inches high. This piece of workmanship is 
admired even by the Japanese visitors to the fair. They 
recognize the fact that even in their own special line of 
work American artisans have given them points and 
beaten them, 

KyEctTRIcTy.—Thales, a Greek philosopher, who lived 
600 years before Christ, is said to have known the electri- 
cal properties of rubbed amber. Otto von Guericke, in 
1647, constructed the first electrical machine. Franklin, 
in 1748, killed a turkey by electricity, and roasted it on an 
electric jack before a fire kindled by the electric spark. 
Perhaps this was the earliest actual use of electricity. 
As long ago as 1747, electric shocks were sent over short 
distances. Reisen, in 1794, by using thirty-six wires, one 
for each letter or character, sent messages over small dis- 
tances. Morse simplified the telegraph, using only one 
wire, instead of from thirty to thirty-six wires. His first 
public message was, “‘ What hath God wrought?” This 
was on May 24, 1844. Two days later the Democratic 
convention, in Baltimore, nominated James K. Polk, for 
President, and Silas Wright, for Vice-President. Mr: Vail, 
Morse’s assistant, telegraphed the news to Morse in the 
capitol. Morse told Wright, and the convention was 
astonished to get a despatch from him, declining the 
nomination. The convention wouldn’t believe it, and sent 
acommittee to Washington to get reliable information. 
This was doubtless the first news telegram sent. 





DWARFs IN Argica.—Probably the most ancient race on 
the globe are the strange dwarfs, who it is now certain 





inhabit a considerable portion of central Africa. There 
are two tribes of them—the Akka, or Wambutti people, 
north of Stanley’s Aruwhimi river, and the Batwa, south of 
the Congo. These two tribesappear to be kindred peoples’ 
Their tufts of kinky hair are often painted red, and stand 
out like rays over their heads, and they are ferocious 
cannibals. The two tribes are lighter in color than the 
full-sized negroes about them. They are wandering in 
their habits and are skilful hunters. It was the Wambutti 
people who fired poisoned arrows at the last Stanley 
expedition. Stanley says these tiny folk are thievish, 
cowardly, and venomous. 





WOLVERINES.—These animals used to infest, and still 
frequent the dense woods in the northern part of Michi- 
gan, as well as the woods of northern Wisconsin and 
Canada. There are some varieties in northern Europe, 
and there they are called.“ the glutton.’’ They are a 
cross between the bear and the weasel in habits, with tail 
and temper resembling the wolf, while in strength, size, 
and savageness they are like the bear. They can climb 
trees, and they will suddenly drop down upon 
the hunter, who does not think of a wolverine being in the 
tree above, and make him fight for hislife. The wolver- 
inés are ugly looking beasts, the only pretty thimg about 
them ‘being: the bushy tail, a foot or so long. Their 
claws are longer and sharper than bears’, and their teeth 
quite as sharp. European authorities claim that the 
wolverine is capable of being easily domesticated, but 
Michigan experts do not think so, as they claim that it is 
almost impossible to catch them alive, and very few 
hunters care to try it. 


EARTHWORMS.—At Gippsland, in Australia, they have 
earthworms six feet long. They live in burrows on the 
sloping sides of creeks, and are sometimes turned out of 
the ground by a plough. They have acurious smell, like 
creosote, and fowls refuse tu touch them. There are two 
other varieties, one inhabiting South Africa and the other 
southern India and Ceylon. 


DECLAMATION. 








This eloquent piece can be used on any patriotic occasion. 

Nations cannot develop upon rising lines without 
patriotism. With institutions and governments per- 
petuity is impossible unless they are sustained by intelli- 
gent patriotism. Liberty and law is the ark of our 
covenant. The law is the spear and shield of our lib- 
erty. It makes clear the rights of the citizen and pro- 
tects him in their enjoyment. It recognizes neither 
rank, nor class, nor combinations, nor power. It en- 
forces upon the greatest, as well as the humblest, the 
operation of the immortal principle of the Declaration of 
Independence—‘‘ that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Whenever the celestial light of 
this glorious idea irradiates the soul of the fugitive from 
the tyranny of monarchs and the oppressions of caste, 
he becomes regenerated and disenthralled. Bitterness 
against the government, hatred of power, and vindic- 
tiveness toward society are expelled from his mind. 
The wild and destructive theories of anarchy and com- 
munism are transformed into fervid loyalty and solid 
satisfaction for the institutions of a people, of whom he 
is proud to be one; a sovereign among sovereigns, a 
peer among peers, who govern themselves. 

John Adams, upon the day of his death, hearing the 
noise of the bells and cannon, and being informed that 
it was Independence Day, expended his last strength in 
the expiring cry, ‘‘ Independence forever!” In his time 
liberty could not survive independence. Webster de- 
voted his matchless powers to the defence of the Union. 
For his period, liberty and union were inseparable. 
Lincoln died that the nation might live. For his era, 
liberty and nationality were one and indivisible. For 
our age and the ever-impending future, the preservation 
of our glorious inheritance, its increase and transmission 
to coming generations, depend upon the equal life and 
resistless power of liberty and law. 

—CHAUNCEY M. DEpPEw. 





BLACKBOARDS. 


Surround your room with blackboards, and use them. 
There are two ways to make them : 

1. Get stout manilla paper, three feet wide and as 
long as you may need. It comes in rolls. Fill up all 
holes in the wall with mortar, and make it smooth as 
possible. Then paste on the paper, running it along 
horizontally, so there will be no joints or seams, and let 
it get perfectly dry. For the black covering two sub- 
stances are used. Some get alcohol and dissolve shellac 
in it until it is of a proper consistency, and in this put 








be thick like cream, and it must be laid on quickly, as 
it dries very soon, and will look streaked if not put on 
very rapidly. It will dry in two days so that it can be 
used. 

@- Put on the paper, as before stated, and then buy a 
quart of blackboard slating. It can be bought in New 
York, Chicago, and other large cities, at ‘‘ School Sup- 
ply Stores,” costing about one dollar. This must also be 
put on quickly with a suitable brush. It will make a 
splendid, hard surface, and last a long time for it is 
made of slate. 





NOTABLE EVENTS. 


AN ARCTIC REFUGE TO BE ESTABLISHED.—It is hard to 
realize that any part of the United States is within the 
Arctic circle, yet such is the fact. The extreme northern 
point of our possessions, Point Barrow, which juts out into 
the frozen seas, has been selected as the location of an 
Arctic refuge. This will include a house large enough to 
accommodate fifty men; also clothing, bedding, and coal, 
and food enough to last one hundred men twelve months. 
Captain Gilbert E. Borden, of New Bedford, Mass., is in 
charge of the enterprise. What hardships are met by Arc- 
tic explorers? Why is such a refuge needed? What was 
Sir John Franklin’s fate? (He and his party perished of 
hunger and exposure on King William’s Land.) 
icebergs formed? 
days and nights? 





How are 
What about the length of the Arctic 
What is the aurora borealis? 


TRYING TO STOP THE SLAVE TRADE.—Leading men from 
several nations of Europe will meet at Brussels soon, to 
adopt means for stopping the African slave trade. Since 
slavery was abolished in Russia, the United States, and 
Brazil, people are apt to think that the world is rid of the 
evil. Such is not the case. The brutality of the Arab 
slave-hunters is almost past belief. Men, women, and 
children are stolen from the inland African villages, and 
driven along like cattle to the coast slave market. About 
half uf them die on the way. Many Americans are speci- 
ally interested in stopping these barbarities. The opening 
of the interior of Africa to the steamer and railroad, it is 
hoped, will be the death blow to the trade. What wa: the 
beginning of slaverv in the United States?’ When was it 
abolished? (1862.) When was it abolished in Russia? (By 
decree of Alexander IT., issued in March, 1861.) 


STRATFORD’s TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY.—Stratford, Conn., where the first Episcopal church 
in America was founded in 1706, has just celebrated its 
250th anniversarv. The town was founded in 1689 by a 
party from the New Haven colony. The pastor of this 


first Episcopal church was Dr. Samuel Johnson. the 


founder of King’s (now Columbia) College. in New York. 
Who was king of England when Stratford was founded? 
When was the New Haven colony founded? How was it 
governed? 


NEW MEXICcO’s CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTICN.—A_ con- 
vention for forming a constitution met at Santa Fe. The 
members were about equally divided between Spanish and 
English speaking people. There seems to be a strong 


sentiment in favor of the territory becoming a state. Why 
are there many Spaniards in New Mexico? Mention some 
Spanish names of towns. How, and when,was it added to 
the United States? What is the climate? What metals 


are found there? 


Snow Puts Out Forest Fires.—Forest fires had been 
maging in the mountains of Montana, for six weeks. At 
Elliston and other places fifteen hundred people turned 
out to fight fire, many of them when relieved having 
scorched faces, burned clothing, and blood-shot eyes. A 
few days ago, six inches of snow fell. which put out the 
flames. The town of Jay Gould, which was in great 
danger, was thereby saved. Many bridges and miners’ 
cabins were burned. Some of the finest fir. cedar, and pine 
forests in Montana were also destroyed. Explain the say- 
ing that “ ftre is a good servant, but a bad master.”’ What 
do you know about prairie fires? Tell about a city “ fire 
department.”’ 


THE OCCULTATION OF JUPITER.—A few evenings ago the 
guests at the Catskill] mountain hotels saw the occulta- 
tion of Jupiter, that is, the passing of the planet behind 
the moon, so that it was cut off from view fora time. At 
that great height (2,200 feet above sea level), the sky was 
of unclouded blue, and spread like a curtain studded 
with gems, over the dark green frame-work of the moun- 
tain woods. Jupiter shone with such brilliancy at 71¢ 
o’clock that farmers and other laborers stood still in the 
roads and gazed at the magnificent view in rapt admir- 
ation. Many field and opera glasses were turned towards 
the sky on that night. On nearing the moon the planet 
seemed to shine brighter and brighter, until his light was 
shut off by the “‘queen of the night.’” What do you know 
about Jupiter? Did you ever seethis planet? For what 
are the Catskills noted? What American authors have 
described the Hudson river seenery. (Irving, Roe, and 
others.) 





lamp black, and then lay it on with a brush. It must 
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4A MORNING IN A GERMAN VILLAGE SCHOOL. 





By L. SEELEY, Ph.D. 

IL. * 

All German country schools having but one teacher, 
are divided into three classes, upper, middle, and l6wer, 
corresponding to our grammar, intermediate, and pri- 
mary departments. The lower class consists of child- 
ren from six to eight years old, the middle class of those 
from nine to eleven, and the upper class of those from 
twelve to fourteen. Thus the country schools are care- 


’ fully graded, and are under thorough inspection by in- 


spectors, who visit them regularly. These classes are 
subdivided in such subjects as may be necessary. Thus, 
for example, reading for the children of six years en- 
tering school must be given to them alone; but in the 
last years it can be given to children of several grades 
together. By careful arrangement of work, a teacher 
8 able to take care of from sixty w ninety children 
with very good results. ; 


RELIGION, 


The first lesson in the morning is generally religion. 
Under the German system religion is one of the most 
mportant subjects taught in the school. On opening 
school, the children all stand, and some child repeats a 
short prayer. For the smallest children the lesson was 
about Noah and the ark. The story was brought out by 
questions from the teacher, the children showing a very 
good knowledge of the subject. The older children had 
the parable of the sower. They were questioned about 
the different kinds of earth, the growth of seeds of dif- 
ferent kinds, and the most valuable and practical les- 
sons deducted. In application it was shown that there 
are different kinds of men who apply truth, used by 
some to little account, some to more, and others to the 
best advantage. The Bible was taught to be the ‘‘ book 
of books,” and the children led to respect the truths 
more and more. There was nothing in the instruction 
that any one could object to, however liberal in religious 
views one may be. Such lessons can but have a moral 
effect, and they certainly give a historical knowledge of 
the Bible, which no person of intelligence can do with- 
out. At the end of each lesson the whole subject is re- 
viewed, some pupil giving a complete and connected 
statement of it. This is of the highest pedagogical im- 
portance, and should never be omitted. The pupils 
hus get an entire view of the ground covered, and 
points that may not be clear are discovered by the 
teacher and brought out. The late Stoy’s watchword 
was ‘* Wiederholung, Wiederholung, ewige Wiederho- 
ung!” (Review, review, eternal review), and it is one 
of the best of pedagogical maxims. 


LANGUAGE, 


Commencing with the little folks again, the teacher 
wrote a word carefully on the board in the presence of 
the class, and then drilled them in the phonic elements 
of it, after which they wrote it on their ruled slates. 
German children use the slate for two years, and then 
take ink. They never use the lead pencil in school- 
work, In some schools ink is introduced earlier. 
Passing to the middle class the lesson was adjectives. 
Each pupil was asked to give one. Then a noun was 
taken, and the pupils gave an adjective qualifying it. 
Then sentences were formed containing adjectives. 
Giving this class written work, the teacher passed to the 
upper class who had a lesson in sentences, simple, com- 
plex, compound. In this way the teacher passed from 
one division to another, taking each in its turn, and 
giving all instruction. I will describe but one lesson 
more, given after the small children had been sent 
home ; and that was in— 

PHYSICS. 


The subject was light. The sources of light, trans- 
parent and opaque bodies, the effect of the mirror and 
the lens on light, different kinds of images, the eye, were 
all discussed very fully and slowly, the teacher drawing 
out the facts he wanted. We mention this especially, 
because we believe it to be most practical teach ing that 
is seldom undertaken in American common schools, 
with children under fourteen. 

We have thus endeavored to give a picture of a Dorf- 
schule as we saw it one morning. Of the many lessons 
taught me as an American, and a teacher, this one 
stands out prominently. It is quite possible to grade 
our American country schools, and the best grading is 
in three classes. All the children can be brought into 
these classes in most subjects, and in subjects where 
this is not possible, subdivisions can be made, care being 
taken that these subdivisions are not too numerous. 

Apolda, Germany, July, 1889. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEVERAL sums of money have been sent to the office 
of the JouRNAL, for the benefit of the Johnstown, Pa., 
schools : 

Miss Emma L. McAllister, City Island, N.Y. - $1.00 
N. H. Benedict, Port Henry, N. Y. - - - 25.00 
Miss A. M. Hallett, Morenci, Mich. - - - 1.00 

The pressing need now is for funds to pay teachers ; 
these sume will be sent to the school board for that pur- 
pose, 





THE JOHNSTOWN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

We desire to express our thanks for your warm interest 
in the schools, scholars, and teachers of our greatly 
afflicted city. Weare not so much in need of school build- 
ings (though we lost several) as we are of funds to open 
and conduct our schools during the ensuing term of 8 or 9 
months, the taxable property of the district being nearly 
all destroyed by the flood.. 

If you could permit a diversion of the funds you have, or 
may collect, to this purpose, they will in this way benefit 
hundreds of our little folks, and you would receive the 
lasting gratitude of the stricken community. Very Res- 
pectfully, 

H. L. Cou.ter, President. 
D. J. JONES, Secretary. 

Johnstown School District. 

We have received several sums of money for the Johns- 
town schools, and ask our readers to consider this appeal. 
We think every teacher could hold a “‘ Johnstown Recep- 
tion Day,” and charge ten cents admission, and thus let 
the pupils have the pleasure of engaging in this beautiful 
work. The money can be sent direct to President H. L. 
Coulter, or te us. 


MENTAL PECULIARITIES OF PUPILS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Twenty years ago the writer accepted the Hartleian 
theory as a fixed fact, and grouped learners according to 
degree of power to acquire knowledge. Those who recite 
reedily ani learn with no apparent effort were termed 
scholars ; those who require visible illustrations, students; 
those who depend upon oral instruction, pupils; those 
who learn slowly and with difficulty, mediocres. The 
“ scholar” learns by sight and hearing ; the “‘ student” by 
sight ; the “* pupil ’”’ by hearing ; the ‘‘mediocre”’ is slowly 
affected ; the senses must repeat the fact again and again 
through lower intellectual powers. 

I believe that each class may be distinguished by the 
features. The iatellectual powers are in the upper part of 
the face, sight in front, hearing at the sides. The fore- 
head and brow region of a student, then, will project in 
the middle beyond the outer parts, resembling a view of 
an upright cylinder, and the inner parts of eyes and brows 
will be comparatively low. The brow and forehead of a 
pupil are broad, full and low at the outer parts, with a 
slight depression on the median line. When inner and 
outer parts are well balanced the subject is a scholar or a 
mediocre. The former is distinguished by distance from 
ear to eye; the latter, by comparative area of face below 
the eyes. 

Having determined the type of a learner, the teacher 
strengthens weak points or exercises natural abilities; 
the former with primary pupils, the latter with those who 
have attained an age at which the character is already 
formed. L. L. MEEKER. 


“WANTED—RATIONAL MODES OF TEACHING.” 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

‘* Although every great teacher,from Aristotle until now, 
has insisted on a more rational method, we are still tyran- 
nized over by the tradition that education is synonymous 
with the acquisition of knowledge.” 

The above, from the London Glebe is to demonstrate 
that our whole course of school training is on wrong 
lines. 

If the great mass of teachers have been running in wrong 
channels all these years, from Adam to Oscar Wilde, why 
isitso? Why did it not take the correct course? Are 
only the few right, and the great mass wrong? Are only 
the few in accord with nature, and the many in 
accord with something other than nature? What makes 
mankind so perverse anyway ? Give us light. 

If education is not the acquisition of knowledge, what is 
it ? Can one be educated and have no knowledge? Says 
the Globe : “ Instead of endeavoring to train young minds 
how to reflect, how to reason, our teachers aim solely at 
the inéulcation of truths.” 

Must not the young mind possess some knowledge, some 
truths, some facts, before he can have anything to reflect, 
or reason upon ? 

Reasoning is classifying, and this faculty is God-given; 
at any rate no amount of education can make it. It is 
possessed by every human being, ranging from almost 
zero to a very high degree of power, and education should 
develop it. The education that does not develop this 





faculty, as far as practicable, seems to me defective ; yet 





there have been periods in the world’s history when it was 
a very great blessing not to think, King Henry VIII. did 
not even allow all his wives to think. 

But the Globe further says; “Truths vary in utility as 
much as in beauty. That my neighbor is a Roman Catho. 
lic is an indisputable truth. But except to my neighbor 
himself, the fact is of no consequence. 

So the population of a remote town may be a truth ; but 
it has absolutely no value to the average brain which 
labors to acquire it.” 

What truths are we to learn? Here is the foundation. 
The “New Educationists’’ have not told us as yet. It 
might be of very great moment to me to know that my 
neighbor was a Roman Catholic, and to know what kind 
of people live in a certain locality. J. FAIRBANKS, 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Do you think primary teachers should be required to 
pass the same examination as a principal? I think not. 
They teach none of the higher branches; as a natural con- 
seq 1ence, become what is termed, “rusty,” while.the head 
of a school is placed in such a position as to, be almost 
constantly reviewing. To this last remark you May say, 
“Tf you are a teucher in every sense of the word, you will 
want a high standard, and will put forth every effort to 
acquire it.” After having the entire charge of 70 or 80 
smal children all day, one has not the strength to prepare 
for the required examination; it might be injurious to 
health. 

Then again, a principal although a scholarly man could 
not teach a primary department, because he has not been 
‘* educated” for said position. A primary teacher may be 
very efficient in his or her particular position, and yee 
not able to compete, as far as deep knowledge is concerned, 
with her principal, whe is the possessor of a high grade 
certificate. I do not wish you to infer that I wish to 
crawl out of examinations. I want to hear from others 
through the columns of the JOURNAL, concerning this 
subject. SUBSCRIBER. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The ScHOOL JOURNAL of Aug. 17 has a timely article 
upon summer schools. While glad they exist, I fear they 
will become a craze. We held here a summer normal 
training school, following the lines indicated in the Jour- 
NAL, Normal schools cannot reach our rural school 
teachers. Our state institutes do not meet the needs. 
They are suggestive, but discursive. The teachers as- 
semble, and listen, but are not trained. We were fortu- 
nate, this year, in having the aid of a noble woman, Miss 
Alice Shultes, of River Falls normal school, visiting her 
early home for rest. She volunteered to take a class in her 
special subjects of psychology and pedagogy. The ses- 
sion was two weeks long. 

The work done was rooted in the notion that teachers 
need to know how to teach, what to teach, and why. The 
“ psychology ”’ was of the kind that develops terms from 
observed facts. Facts that lie in every person’s conscious- 
ness. We studied “the child,” through ourselves. The 
interest rose from.day to day. Did they understand it? 
They certainly did. Was it difficult? Not more so than 
arithmetic, not so much so as “ physiology.’”’ Besides the 
regular program, we had a “ day with the Lake Poets,” A 
“Latin Class,’”’ &c. Schools like these must exist ; this 
one will be here next year. 

Dodge Co., Minn. A. M. SPERRY. 

Supt. Sperry has touched a most important subject. 
These summer schools should be ‘“‘ Normal Training 
Schools ””—where the science and art of teaching should be 
taught. Hence the pupils witness a skilful teacher and 
her class of children at work. From this concrete exhibi- 
tion, they should repair to a class-room and be questioned. 
What did you see? Why was that done? Was that a 
correct method ? They may review their studies if they 
choose; but the central thing is the observation of real 
teaching. Making themselves into a class under @com- 
petent teacher is a good thing. Then discussion must fol- 
low. 

Now we ask Supt. Sperry to press forward the great re- 
form needed—country normal training schools to pro- 
vide teachers for the rural schools. EDITORS. 


CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

A late letter from you says that you do not intend to 
publish “ Educational notes” in the same form as last 
year. This isa wise step. Ihave often wished that you 
would fill: that space with your thought provoking edi- 
torials or valuable school-room suggestions. I do not care 
whether “ Prof. J. W. Greekscholar has been appointed to 
the chair of literature, in Aristides College” or not. 
Give us your ideas and more of them. 

Tennessee. W. D. POWELL. 


(We have received letters from others that speak in the 
same way. We shall give such educatioual news as bears 
upon educational progress, and here ask every reader 
to send us either clippings from papers, or the papers 
marked. We may not use them, but they will all be read 
and give us ideas of “ what is going on.” —Eps.) 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—— 
THE GERMAN-AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The German-American Teachers’ Association held the 
19th annual meeting in Chicago, July 9 to 13. Mayor 
Cregier gave an address of welcome. Supt. Howland tes- 
tified to the excellence of the instruction in the German 
jlanguage. Prof. B. Abrams, of Milwaukee, was the presi- 
dent, and made a reply. The report of the executive 
committee contained eulogies on Dr. A. Donai, who estab- 
lished the first kindergarten based on the principles of 
Freebel, in this country ; and on Messrs. W. Miller and W. 
W. Coleman, both eminent German-American educators. 
At the first evening session Dr. John B. Peaslee, ex” 
superintendent of the public schoois of Cincinnati, read a 
paper on ‘German in the Public Schools”? which received 
much applause. Hon. H. Raab, ex-superintendent of 
Illinois public schools submitted a paper on ‘‘ Purpose and 
Aim of German in American Schools.” B. A. Abrams, of 
Milwaukee, on behalf of the committee on the ‘“‘ Promotion 
of German,”’ submitted a very able paper. In Cleveland, 
93,500 pupils out of an enrollment of 27,732 study German, 
which is taught in every grade from the highest to the 
lowest ; in Chicago, 33,200. A lively debate was provoked 
by Al. H. Fick’s paper on “ Male and Female Teaching- 

powers.” 

Other papers were read on “The Significance of the 
German-American Element in the Cultural Process of the 
American Nation,”’ on “‘ Propositions regarding the Devel- 
opment of the Association,” and on “ The German Lan- 
guage in its Bearing on Science.” The following resolu- 
tions were passed ; 

(1) Maintaining the need of the representation of both 
sexesin the teaching personnel of the public schools is 
necessary, and decidedly protesting against the exclusion 
of the masculine element, as contrary to the best interests 
of the schools.” 

(2) That instruction in the German language is justified 
in our public schools not only from apurely pedagogical 

standpoint, but from that of practical life. 








a ae 


THE ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A stirring meeting of this association was held at Niagara, 
August I4and 15. It was its twenty-eighth session, and had the 
Canada Chautauqua building. President Robert McQueen pre- 
sided, It first considered whether there should be one or two 
high school examinations in a year, and decided to have but one, 
and that at Easter. 

Mr. William Houston discussed “* History Teaching.” He would 
cut out the rubbish that is taught ; for instance, “* Who is the Lord 
High Chancellor of England”? He would teach rationally, and 
not cram. 

In the evening the president gave his annual address. It 
emphasized the importance of character-building. 

Mr. W. Scott, of Ottawa, presented “The proper Functions of a 
Normal School.” It should teach psychology, and train the pupils 
into right methods. There is a great difference between old and 
new methods of teaching. 

Miss E. Bolton, of Ottawa, presented the “ Kindergarten,” and 
the teachers listened very attentively. 

Hon. C. W. Ross, the “* Minister of Education,” said he would be 
in favor of having but one text-book, and that areading-book. (He 
was very cautious, as there is much political feeling in Canada.) 

Principal Grant said the greatest point in examination was to 
convince the teacher of his own ignorance. 7 

Dr. Knight and A. P. MacGregor, who had been appointed as 
delegates and did not appear, were censured ! 

Mr. Woods, of London, was elected president. 

(This meeting shows a tide of progress has set in, in Canada. The 
teachers showed much spirit; they declared for one high school 
examination. They may not get this point this year, but they 
will win in time. Cramming is to be laid away, too. The kinder- 
garten receives applause. The address was called “splendid.” 
Altogether, the outlook in Canada is very promising.) 





It is said that Hermann, the magician, makes an 
income of $45,000. This shows that people will pay well 
for amusements. It hints also that there is no reason 
why the school should not be attractive. That it should 
be the place of punishments and sorrows is an old 
notion got from the monks. Make the school-room a 
place the children cannot keep away from, we say. 





Gen. MorGaAN, Indian commissioner, says, ‘‘ It is the 
purpose of the office to appoint ro person as a teacher in 
the Indian schools who would not be able to secure a 
similar position in the best echools for white children in 
the community where he resides.” 
given to those trained in normal schools. This is excel- 
lent ; it means that teaching and skill, and not politica] 
“pull ”-power, is to be the test. 





Tue Anne M. Kellogg Memorial Building at Chautau- 
qua cost about $11.000 ; it is an expression of Mrs. Kel- 
logg’s belief in industrial education. 


kindergarten ; the others are used for class-rooms mainly 


Preference will be 


The first floor is a 


NeEvaDa is tired of being a state: it costs a good deal 
of money, and taxes are high. There are only 40,000 
people in it ; it had 62,000 in 1880. 





Four twelve-pound bronze cannon that were taken 
from Burgoyne bave been for many years at the Water- 
vliet arsenal. Now they are to be placed at the base of 
the Saratoga monument. The completion of this monu- 
ment is due to the untiring labors of John H. Starin and 
William L. Stone. 

On September 5 the Presbyterians of Pennsylvania 
and New Jeisey commemorated the founding of the 
‘Log College,” at Hartsville, Bucks county, Penn. It 
was in 1726 this poor little building, the precursor of 
noble Princeton. was erected. William Tennent, Sr., 
erected it with the help of his sons, and taught in it for 
sixteen years. It wasa powerful factor in aiding higher 
education in this country, and has a deep hold on think- 
ing men. o 

President Harrison was present, and spoke to a vast 
audience, saying, ‘‘ I am glad tostand here at the source 
of a great movement.” Language like this may be 
used one hundred years from now in regard to 
many a plain school-house in this land. 





THAT “it takes all sorts of people to make a world,’ 
isan aged maxim. There are all sorts of county super- 
intendents. One from Illinois, writes: ‘‘I recom- 
mended the teachers to take . THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE is better, but the gave me a $5.” 








THIS must be a ‘dry time” for subjects to discuss 
when the Christian Union raises the question as to the 
real owners of the oil that is pumped out of the ground 
in Western Pennsylvania. Of course there will be 
cranks to claim that the wells should be worked by the 
yovernment, and the proceeds divided among the peo- 
ple. The man who has not got an oil well, wants the 
one some one else has dug. 

In the Century for September, is a most interesting 
article on the ‘‘ Pharoah of the Exodus.” It is shown 
that several statues exist of him, and of his son, the 
one who died with thousands of others when “ the Lord 
smote the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne.” 
The king’s name was Menephtah, the son’s name Seti 
Menephtah. Thus the Bible is shown to be historically 
accurate. 





A RECENT advertisement read thus: ‘‘ Wanted a young 
man to act as assistant bookkeeper—one who does not 
know everything, but who will try to learn something.” 
This is first rate. But our schools should turn out pupils 
who are able to learn something. Capacity is necessary 
as stock in trade, to one entering upon life’s work. 





Pror. 8. S. Parr, has accepted the superintendency 
of the St. Cloud, Minn., schools. During the past four 
years he has been dean of the normal department of 
De Pauw University, Indiana. His strength as a writer 
lies in the department of the philosophy of education, 
and psychology. During the past yeays his columns in 
the Indiana School Journal have been filled with thought- 
ful articles. We hope to’see his name in our columns 
frequently during the coming months, and our readers 
can be certain that what he writes will be worth read- 
ing. 





THREE of the new states, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, have given women the right to vote at school 
elections. These states have also provided that only one- 
third of the school lands can be sold at a time and there 
must be an interval of five years between the offering of 
each portion, and none must be sold, unless after fifteen 
years, for less than ten dollars an acre. The result of 
thi: will be that the school systems of these states will 
be magnificently endowed. 

No teacher has any right to keep his place unless he is 
able and willing to do the work that belongs to his place. 
Whenever he finds that he is not able to do his work 
well, he should seek some other occupation. We often 
spoil a first rate farmer by trying to make him a teacher: 
on the other hand, there are poor farmers who would 
have made first class teachers. There'is nothing in the 
universe like fitness—the “ eternal fitness of things.” 





WomMEN have asked for their “ rights” in this country 
quite loudly. In England one woman has asked for the 


Miss Mary Louisa Worley, of London, after leaving 
school, attempted to take the Londor University exami- 
nations, and came out third on the list and got the Gil- 


christ scholarship. Then she took a scholarship at 
Girton College. Cambridge. In 1886 she was graduated 
from London University, and in 1888, at Cambridge. 
This year she was graduated a master of arts from Lon- 
don University, and took a gold medal for classics. 

IN the SCHOOL JOURNAL we suggested to Supt. of Schools 
Hancock, of Ohio, that in his instructions as to the holding 
of institutes, he would do well to forbid any institute con- 
ductor or editor of an educational paper to get up and say, 
“that any one who failed to support a certain paper was 
unworthy the name of teacher,” and that “such talk was 
heard in Ohio.” 

Editor Findley thinks “that a high-toned educational 
-journal would not indulge in such talk.” The truth must 
be told, brotber Findley. The want of high tone is in those 
who do the things of which we complain. But we do not 
mean you; our agents have always spoken of the “ high 
tone” of the Ohio Educational Monthly. The assertion 
that such tale is not heard in Ohio will occasion a laugh 
in a good many places in that state; it is heard in other 
states, too. 

THAT very able paper, The Traveler of Southold, L. I., 
asks for a “county training school” for Suffolk county. 
We predict that this demand for trained teachers for the 
rural schools will have to be met. Supt. Draper has an 
opportunity to do an inestimable good by foundin x these 
greatly needed institutions. The Teachers’ Classes did 
well enough in their day, but we want something better ; 
we want a school in the hands of a trained teacher to train 
others to teach in the country schools. 





From Monrovia, Liberia, comes an appeal for funds to 
establish a graded school for girls: while higher education 
is provided for the men of the republic, no such provision 
is made for the women. Rev. P. Moort suggests that 
trained women of the negro race could be obtained as 
teachers, in America. 

Mr. Moort is a delegate to the general convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, which will meet in New 
York in October, and will urge the matter and gather 
funds. There are many refined colored women teachers 
in this country that would make admirable teachers. We 
know there are many stch as subscribers to this paper, 
and ask their attention to the matter. (It is a curious fact 
that in proportion to the number of colored teachers in 
this city far more are subscribers than white ones!) W. 
S. Longford, 23 Bible House, New York City, may be con- 
sulted. . 

OnE of the most hopeful utterances of the times is that 
of State Supt. Higbee, of Penn. A cultured, earnest, 
far-seeing man, he points out the only obstacle, we may 
say, in the path of progress—the presence of unqualified 
men in the school-rooms. It is not a pleasant truth to 
state—but it is the truth. 





A teacher of Indians, at the Carlisle, Pa., schools, tells of her use 
of the “ hatchet story.” The pupils were much interested; they 
saw the point and admired George Washington, as so many of the 
pale-faced boys and girls have. A few days afterward, some one 
whispered, and when it was attempted toctind the culprit, all 
cenied. The teacher said, “Remember George Washington. 
Who will be a George Washington here?” Immediately two 
boys rose and said, ** We did it,” 


The board of directors of the National Conservatory of Music 
of America, 126 East 17th street, are desirous of gathering pupils 
from all parts of the United States whose after labors will 
advance the cause of music in their native Jand. To all persons 
showing aptitude for receiving instruction, tyition is given prac- 
tically gratis, the nominal fee demanded in some cases being $100, 
which is asked as an additional stimulus to the student's industry. 
For further particulars address Charles Inslee Pardee, secretary. 


The St. Louis Globe Democrat tells a story that has a point. In 
Ifelena, Mont., were some scouts who, though in blanket and 
army uniform, had attended school in Carlisle. A New Yorker who 
thought it showed his superiority to hold the Indian in contempt, 
saw a Cheyenne scout: cross the parade grounds with an old 
blanket enveloping him. from head to knees, and well-worn army 
pantaloons showing below. 

“ Look at that daminjun,” said he to his companion, “ Isn't he 
the dirtiest anima! that walks on two legs?” 

The Cheyenn: stopped, turned, and, with the native Ccignity 
which the white man has never achieved, said slowly and dis- 
tinctly in excellent English : 

“Look here, youug man. If you are not more careful, I'll 
report you to the commanding officer, and have you put in the 
guard house.”” It does pay to send the Indians to school, doesn't 
it? 





THE increase in teachers’ wages is due very much tothe 
educational bureaus. A good teacher in a small town is 
often poorly paid ; she does not hear of a better place, and 
so labors on. The NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Herbert 8S. Kellogg, Manager, can aid such a teacher to 
find a place worthy of her qualifications Address him 
with stamp. 








Suffering from scrofula is ended by taking Hood's Sarsaparilia 








for industries for women. 


right to obtain the honors given for good scholarship. 








the great blood purifier. 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THREE GERMANYS: Glimpses into Their History. By 
Theodore S. Fay. In Two Volumes. For sale to the 
trade and general pyblic. by A. S. Barnes & Co,. 111 and 
113 William Street, New York and 2683 and 265 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Price of the two volumes, $7.00. 


The author of this book becomes ina way a historian: 
although he had not—as he frankly explains—undertaken 
to be one. But the historical chain as he followed from 
link to link, proved inevitably longer than he had looked 
for: and having touched the three Germanys—the empire 
of Charlemagne, Germany without an emperor, and the 
empire of William I.—it grew almost into a logical neces- 
sity that something should be said of “ The World Before 
Charlemagne.”’ and some explanation entered into con- 
cerning the old German or Holy Roman empire with the 
genesis of its title and assumptions; and an intelligent 
reference made to collateral events in French and Roman 
history. But the historian has not attempted any such 
view of contempory manners, literature, art, or industry 
as apnears customarily to be considered indispensable to a 
modern history. making any pretensions to completeness. 
But this account is all the better, becanse all the more 
pointedly to its purvose by reason of its limitations. It is 
an outline of a most important part of human history: a 
resume for the scholar and a bird’s-eye view for the 
general reader who wishes at the least nossible sacrifice of 
time, to acquire an idea. of the past and the present; and 
to form some conjecture with regard to “the threatening 
and portentious future,” as the author regards it. The 
sufficient reasons for his choice of subject were first, the 
extraordinary political changes in Europe since 1883; and 
second, his exceptional opportunities for intimate observa- 
tion of the most exciting periods of the last fifty years of 
German and European history : having for a large part of 
this time filled diplomatic positions in London, Berlin, and 
Switzerland. The book displays a fine sense of propor- 
tion : conciseness. with clearness of statement : quick feel- 
ing for the true dramatic significance of events; and, to- 
gether with self-restraint, a touch of that human-hearted 
sympathy and enthusiesm that gives color and life to the 
remote past, while mellowing and relieving the sharper 
ligbts and shadows of yesterday. ; 





EURIPID"S IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURTANS’. Edited by 
Tsaac Flagg. Boston and London: Published by Ginn & 
Co. 197 pp. $1.35. 

The synopsis of this celebrated play, as given in this vol- 
ume, which is one of the “College Series of Greek 
Authors,” treats of the age and celebritv-of the play. the 
legend and its growth, plot and scenic adjustment, artistic 
structure, and meters and technique. Each of these points 
is taken up, and dn a long and exceedingly interesting 
Introduction, developed into a narrative. [n its plot. this 
play deviates somewhat from the general rule of Greek 
plavs, which are noted for their extreme simplicity of 
design. This tragedy, however, is elaborate and complex 
in regard to plot, and that is the reason of its unfailing 
charm. The Notes, which are full, are found at the bot- 
tom of the page, and an Index at the close, which refers to 
pages, notes, or verses of the play, according to the letters 
designated. The book is well bound in brown, and has 
excellent paper and type. 


THE STUDENT’S OUTLINE HISTORICAL MAP OF ENGLAND. 
By Thomas C. Ronev. A M. Pnblished by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


This is a one-page, folded, paper map, and has tipon it 
surface squares for suggestions, outline dates of English 
history. foreign wars, etc. ‘‘ Modern England” is repre- 
sented in forty numbered counties: and Wales by twelve 
counties. ‘* England in the tenth and eleventh centuries,” 
has four divisions, and the ‘* Vassal Kingdoms” five. As 
a map for historical study it will be of much value. 


THE Two GREAT RETREATS OF History. I. The Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow. With Introduction and Notes. By D. H. M. 
Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 318 pp. 60 cents. 


These two great retreats, arranged in the form of selec- 
tions, contain first, Grote’s account of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks, taken from his History of Greece, 
and secondly, an abridgment of Count Segur’s narrative 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Russia. Grote’s History, based 
on Xenophon’s, is given entire, excepting in a few verbal 
instances, which makes the narrative better adapted for 
school purposes. This famous Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand has perhaps no parallel in history, and proves two 
things: first, that ten thousand men who were not afraid to 
die, were worth more than a million who lacked that cour- 
age; and next, that through this retreat the Greek lan- 
guage, Greek culture, and Greek civilization were spread 
in countries where they were before unknown. Napo- 
leon’s Retreat from Moscow is astory better known and 
understood by the average reader, than the “‘ Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand.” Very few thoughtful people of to-day are 
ignorant of the history of Napoleon and his final downfall. 
Two maps are farnished, an introduction is given to each 
sketch, all needed notes are added, and an especially good 
feature is the pronunciation of the proper names used. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Conformed to _ Present 
Usage. With the Objective Method of Teaching the 
Elements of the English Language. By Alfred :Hol- 
brook. The Eclectic Press. Van Antwerp, Bragg; and 
Co. Cincinnati and New York. 272 pp. } 


This grammar, by a practical teacher, has just passed 
through a revision, and for convenience and economy the 
author has combined two books in one, placing the train- 
ing lessons for preliminary drill in advance of the several 
parts of speech, to which these lessons are designed to 
introduce the pupil. In the revision some additions have 
been made to the constructions of various parts of speech, 
fuller examples have been made of the more unusual con- 
structionsin nouns, pronouns, and of infinitive verbs. For 
review study, an enumeration of all the possible construc- 
—_ of nouns and pronons, and also of infinitive verbs, is 
given. 


THE IRREGULAR VERBS OF ATTIC PROSE. Their Forms, 
Prominent Meanings, and Important Compounds; To- 
gether with Lists of Related Words and English Deriva- 

k tives. Baas -y Hogue. Boston: Published by Ginn 
& Co. pp. $1.60. 


In writing this book, Professor Hogue bas aimed to help 
students in the two ways in which they find the greatest 
difficulty in Greek : the mastery of the forms, and the ac- 
quisition of a vocabulary. He has sought to make the 
verb easier in three wavs. First, by givinga full treat- 
ment of the regular verbs at the outset. Second, by limit- 
ing the forms almost entirely to the usage of Attic Prose, 
and third, by giving the meanings of the verbs fully. Up- 
on examination, it will be seen that the material treated in 
this volume, by the author, is much fuller than in the 
lists of irregular verbs in the grammars, and much more 
accessible than in the lexicons. After the regular verbs. 
the irregular verbs of Attic prose follow in alvbabetical 
order ; prominent meanings and special uses of frequent 
occurrence are given, often illustrated bv translated exam- 
ples. The English Derivatives, of which there are over 
four hundred and fifty. will prove an attractive feature to 
teacher and students alike. The book is not written for 
scholars but students, and it will be a valuable book for 
them, as they will find in it a form more intelligible than 
ever before. 


XENOPHON’s ANABASTS. Books I.—IV. With an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulery. Bv Francis W. Kelsey, 
Ph.D., and Andrew C. Zenos, M.A. Boston: Allyn 
Bacon. 160 pp. £1.60. 

The plan of this edition of the Anabasis follows that of 
the edition of Cewsar’s Gallic War, issued bv the same pub 
lishers. The text and commentary are confined tothe first 
four books, but the vocabulary has been made to cover the 
whole work. The text used is substantiallv that of Cobet. 
which is preferred, because of its simplicity and consis- 
tency, and is especially useful to the student atethe age 
when the Anabasis is read. The Introduction is lone and 
interestipg, and aims to prepare the way for the intelligent 
study of the Anabasis, by giving an outline view of the 
Persian Empire, an account of the expedition of Cyrus. a 
brief discussion of the Greek art of war at the time of the 
Retreat, and a notice of the life and writings of Xenophon. 
An excellent variety of illustrations and plans are given. 
representing officers, war-chariots, infantry and cavalry 
weapons, etc. Several of the great battles are also repre- 
sented, and a map, which illustrates the Retreat. The 
book is well bound, red-edged, and makes a good appear- 
ance. 


THE NUN OF KENMARE. An _ Autobiography. 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street. 558 pp. 


his autobiography will be read with interest by a good 
many people not specially interested in the work of the 
devoted sister, for it shows a degree of patient endurance 
and courage not always met with. The Autodiography 
itself is large, extending over nearly five hundred pages, 
and along Appendix added, make a large volume. The 
twenty-seven chapters comprising the book are full of 
personal incident and will be read with interest by many 
who are already conversant with other works of Sister 
Clare Cusack. 


‘Boston : 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. The Eclectic 
Press. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York. 432 pp. 60 cents. 


Public libraries are now so common in connection with 
public schools, that the first lessons children receive are 
in regard to the careful using of books, and in no way can 
this be done better, than by inculcating a taste for good 
literature. The selections in this Alternate Sixth Reader 
have been made with special reference to the cultivation 
of a taste for good books. Complete and characteristic 
compositions have been selected with great care, from the 
writings of one hundred and twenty authors, and they are 
such as have not been chosen for other late readers. ‘The 
illustrations are not many, but fine, new,and attractive, 
the selections of the most interesting kind, and the pupils 
who use this book will be well instructed, not only in read- 
ing and elocution, but also in such literary analysis as is 
calculated to form a fitting introduction to the more ad- 
vanced study of the English language and its literature. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING GENERAL Hestory. Including a List 
of Books Recomm nded for a working School Library. 
By Mary D. Sheldon. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The teacher of history, at this time, as well as the teacher 
of chemistry, or biology, must have for his efficient work, 
a certain amount of material equipment with which he 
can illustrate his subject. This equipment, consists of 
maps, pictures, and books. Miss Sheldon is well known 
as aSteacher of experience, and having made this subject a 
specialty, can speak most intelligently and to the point. 
It is her opinion that pictures, photographs, contem- 
pory prints, portraits, or engravings, are the most valu- 
able. In this little paper-covered manual Miss Sheldon 
gives a great deal of valuable advice to history teachers, 
with suggestions and directions where to find all necessary 
materials for use in teaching the subject, and a list of 
books covering the entire field of general history. 


WENTWORTH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Went- 
worth, A. M.,and E. M. Reed. Boston: Published by 
Ginn & Go. 220 pp. 35 cents. 


It an arithmetic can be made a pleasure and an attrac- 
tion, this one will take a prominent place, for the entire 
volume from first to lastis bright, attractive, and seine. 
The illustrations are new, very pretty, and significant as 
well, bringing before young pupils just those things they 
like to see. In arrangement, there are eight chapters, 
No. 1 treats of figures from one to ten; 2,—Introduction 
of figures ; 3,—Numbers from eleven to fifteen ; 4,—Num- 
bers from fifteen to twenty ; 5,—Numbers from twenty to 
fifty ; 6,—Numbers from fifty to one hundred’; 7,—Decimal 
fractions ; 8,—Percentage. e first six chapters are es- 
pecially attractive to young pupils, and cannot but be 
enjoyed by them. The entire book is excellent as a pri- 
mary arithmetic. 


THE INTERSTATE SECOND READER. By Kate L. Brown. 


Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. Boston 366 


Washington Street. 198 pp. 


This prettily bound and attractive ‘“‘Second Reader,” 
has been planned to lead directly and easily from the 
primer into more difficult work. It will be observed that 
no diacritical marks have been used, for the author has 
proceeded on the assumption that a child prepared to use a 
second reader understands phonics well enough to be quite 
independent,  nyow 9 his reading is properly graded. 
The stories in the book have been carefull prepared, they 
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childhood. Many of the exercises have crown out of the 
auestions, wants, and desires of the little ones to whom 
the hook is dedicated. The “‘ Nature” and “ Observa. 
tion ” lessons will serve as models of other similar ones, 
which teachers can supply at their own pleasure. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ginn & Co. will publish about October 1 » “ History of the 
Roman People,” by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University of Wis. 
consin. 
D. Appietow & Co. have just rublished “The Light of Her 
Countenance,” a new novel by H. H. Bovesen. 
EvWARD CLIFFORD’S biography of Father Damien has appeared 
in London. 
Wiusur B. KETCHAM will issue immediately “'The Gospel of 
Common Sense.” a series of discourses on the epistle of St. James, 
by Dr. Charles F. Deems. 
A. Lovett & Co. announce “The Honors of the Empire State 
mn the War of the Rebellion,” by Thomas 8. Townsend, compiler 
of the “ Library of National Records.” 


LONGMANS, GREFN & Co. are the publishers of Max Muller's 
“ Natural Religion,” being his Gifford lectures delivered at Glas- 
gow last year. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have had vrepared an edition of Chaucer's 
“Canterburv Tales.” annotated and accented, with an introduc. 
tion descriptive of life in Chaucer’s time, by John Saunders. 


RORERTS BROTHERS include amone their new books: “ Rogers 
end His Contemnoreries,” by P. W. Clayden: and “By Leafy 
Ways,” brief studies in the book of nature, by F. A. Knight. 
Hovenrton, MIFFuIn & Co. pumber among their most import- 
ant recent books “The Beginnings of New England.” by John 
Fiske. They issue also John T. Morse’s biography of Franklin in 
the ** American Stutesmen ”’ series. 


Lee & SHEPARD announce that they are about to publish a 
took for young people entitled, “ Wonderful Adventures of 
Tittle Raron Trump and His Dog Bulger,” by Ingersoll Lock- 
wood. 


McCiurG & Co. will publish soon “In and Around Berlin,” by 
Mrs. Norton, an American lady. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will bring out this season in book 
form the railway papers which for several months bave been 
prominent features of their magazine. : 


THOMAS WHITTAKER Will publish this month a new work by the 
author of “ God in Creation,” entitled, “Jacob and Japheth; or 
Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to Daniel.” 


JoHN BIGELOW will edit the autobiogra hy of Franklin for 
issue in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


The HumMBOLMT PUBLISHING Co. issue “The Psychology of 
Attention,” by Th. Ribot, translated by J. Fitzgerald. 

A. P. SouTHWICK. well known to the public as the author of 
the “ Quiz Manual,” has written a very pretty song and chorus, 
which shows that he has considerable sentiment in a heart sup- 
posed to be stocked only with questions. It is entitled, ‘* When 
the Moon begins to Rise.” 


A. Lovett & Co. bave published the “Graphic System of 
Object Drawing,” which we heartily commend. The plan is to 


The steps needed to delineate it are sketched. Real drawing, not 
picture making, is attempted. Of course the result may be crude 
in appearance, but what of that ? 


MAGAZINES. 


The Writer for August contains no signed articles except those 
contributed bv women. 

In the North American Review for September is an article on 
“The Value of International Exhibitions.” by Sentator Joseph R. 
Hawley. As the proposed exhibition of 1892 is heing generally 
discussed, this article is very timely, and will he widely read. All 
teachers will h> interested in the answer given to the question, 
“ Are Public Libraries Public Blessings?” by James M. Hubbard. 

Babyhood és publishing a series of vaJuable articles on * Nursery 
Cookery.” The last number gives some advice about the use of 
water, and tells bow to free it of its impurities. Dr. Cyrus W. 
Edson tells of the henefits derived from vaccination. His belief 
in it is thorough. Those who are skeptical as toits benefits should 
read his arguments in its favor. 

The Political Sctence yv basa statistical paper on Italian 
immigration. To those interested in the great questions of the 
day this will form the basis for much reflection. It is a fact that 
crowds from the most ignorant and debased class of Europe are 
coming here. How to elevate them morally and intellectually is 
a problem that must be considered. Alli such contributions to the 
subject are therefore welcome. ‘ 

In the September Phrenological Journal and Science of Health is 
a sketch of Margaret Fuller. the talented American lady whose 
rare individuality and untimely death excited so great an interest. 

same ber has a sketch of Maria Mitchell. 








Speaks for Itself. 


Hon. P. H. Jacobs, the well-known chemist, editor of the Poul. 
try Ki . Farmers’ Magazine, and Agricultural department of 
the Philadelphia Record, says: 

“T have examined carefully the Compound Oxygen manufac- 
tured by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN; also their mode of treatment 
by inhalation, and have noted the great benefit to those who have 
used it among personal friends. That it will give to the exhausted 
system renewed and permanent vitality, is beyond doubt. 

We are in a position to endorse the above by many instances. 
We —s the sentiment of some of our patients who have been 
- i from the clutch of that relentless ill, nervous prostra- 
on. : 


BUNKER Hit, Inp., March 14, 158°. 
“T feel that I cannot say too much in praise ot the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment.” fins. FLORENCE BLUE. 
Rocnester, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1888. 
“It is nearly four years since I first used Compound Oxygen, 
and I have much reason to be grateful for the treatment. 
Cuas. W. CrsHtne, D.D. 


No. 331 Decatur St.. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
“1 was induced by a friend to try your Compound Oxyze! 
Treatment. The result was marvelous. I certainly feel that 
has prolonged my life.” Mrs. E. H. HENDERSON. 
bate’ ¢ — a brochure of 200 pages, regarding the effect of ce 
Oxygen on invalids suffering from consumption, ast _— 
ronchitis, 4} ia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rt be 
mai ; all chronic and nervous disorders. It wi / 
sent, free of c to_any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
J 
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have an object before the pupil, thus to aid him in drawing it. 
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LATIN—CREEK—ENCLISH—CEOLOCICAL. 


First Lessons in Greek. Adapted to Goodwin's, Had- 
ley’s, and Hadley-Allen’s Greek Grammars. By J. R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D. 18th 
edition, $1.25. 

“I may be enthusiastic, but I think for aecuracy, range and beauty, it surpasses any text-book I 
have ever used. I especially admire the fine graduation of the exercises, which leads the pupil 


from the easy to the intricate with ease and pleasure.”’"—H. H. Ballard, Author of “ Three Kir 
a Hand Book of the Agassiz Association,” and formerly Principal of Lenox Academy, Mass. 


First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad. With 
Explanatory Notes, and References to the Grammars of Goodwin, Hadley, and Had- 
ley-Allen. By J. R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.00. 


“It is a most valuable contribution to classical learning, and I trust it will have all the success it 
most certainly deserves. . . . I am glad to see that you have placed the results of the later 
German Homeric studies within reach of our school boys. The elegant type is not to be for- 
gotten.”—W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, Harvard University. 


First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. With Explana- 
tory Notes, and References to the Grammars of Goodwin, Hadley, and Hadley-Allen. 
Revised edition. By J. R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D. 19th edition, $1.50. 

“1t is incomparably superior to any other edition of Homer ever published in this country.”’— 
M. L. D’Ooge, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, University of Michigan. 

Exercises in Greek Syntax. Being exercises in 
some of the more difficult Principles of Greek Syntax; with References to the Gram- 
mars of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, Hadley, Hadley-Allen, and Kuhner. <A Sequel to 
“Jones’s Greek Prose Composition.” By J. R. Boise, Ph.D. Eighth edition, $1.25. 


“Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ and Boise’s ‘Greek Syntax,’ taken together, constitute an. apparatus 
which is unsurpassed, or rather, if I mistake not, urequaled for the acquisition of a thorough and 
familiar acquaintance with Greek forms.”—H. M. Baird, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, University of the 


City of New York. 
Selections from Various Greek Authors. [for 


the First Year in College. With Explanatory Notes, and References to Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar, and to Hadley’s Larger and Smaller Grammars. By J. R. 
BolsE, Ph.D., LL.D., and J. C. FREEMAN, M.A. Seventh edition, $2.00. 


“I found the book so admirable in the matter selected, in the soundness and accuracy of the 
amnotations, and in the unusual excellence of the press work, that I could not do otherwise than 
urge its adoption, and my high opinion of the book has been corrohorated by daily use.’’—A. H. 
Buck, A.M., Professor of Greek, Boston University. 


Elements of English Composition. By Miss Lucy 
A, CHITTENDEN, Teacher of Rhetoric, etc., Ann Arbor High School, 60 cents. 
The best text-book in existence for bridging the gap between grammar and rhetoric, and for giving 
thorough drill in the art of composition. No progressive teacher will fail to examine this ok. New 
four-page circular, presenting the highest testimonials to its excellence, and the record of splendid results 
achieved by its use, will be sent on application. 


Eclectic Short-Hand. Writing by Principles instead of 


Arbitrary Signs, for General Use and Verbatim Reporting. By J. Gzo. Cross, A.M., 
Twentieth edition, Thoroughly Revised and Completed. $2.00. 

We claim that the demonstration of the following four propestaions is an unanswerable argument 
why the short-hand student should adopt the “ Eclectic Short-hand”’; IT IS THE BRIEFEST; [T 
IS THE SIMPLEST: IT IS THE EASIEST TO WRITE; IT {8S THE MOST LEGIBLE. Send for 
circulars demonstrating the above by comparison with other systems, or remit $2.00 and receive a 
copy (postpaid), Of this system the Chicago Times says: ‘“* Unquestionably the most thoroughly 
a and philosophical system. . Better adapted to purposes of self-instruction than 
any other.”’ 


Eclectic Short-Hand Dictionary. Designed to 
Accompany the Eclectic Shoert-Hand Text-Book. By J. Gzo. Cross. M.A. Second 
edition, $3.00. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With Extracts from 
the Oration of A®schines against Ctesiphon, and Explanatory Notes. By M. L. 
D0ocr, Ph.D., Professor of Greek, University of Michigan. Eighth edition, $1.50. 


“I regard it as by far the most beautiful edition of Demosthenes ever published in this country.” 
~Alerander Kerr, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin. 


YN > 


in the University of Michigan. 
“An excellent book. 


thorough. 


Wellesiey College Calendar. 


adoption. 


tracts from their work, etc. 


in the same compass.” 


Explanatory Notes. 


1ent.”” 


Academy, Mass. 


guage. 


English, Yale College. 


for Young Learners 
of Geology, etc., University of Michigan. 


World, Boston. 
“It ought to take and fill an important place. 


WINCHELL, LL.D. 
* An admirable book. 


University of the City of New York. 





Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 
References to Goodwin’s, Hadley-Allen’s and Taylor’s-Kuhner’s 
mars, and a full English-Greek Vocabulary. 
Thiry-fourth Thousand, $1.00. 


I expect to recommend it for use in the fresbman class.'"—Benjamin F. 
Wheeler, Professor of Greek, Cornell University, New York, June 16, 1888, 


First Lessons in Latin. 
mars of Allen & Greenough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions & Morris, 
Chase & Stuart, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. 
The excellent books of Professor Jones will not fail to render the preparatory work in Latin easy and 
If they were used by all who are fitting for the college, it would not b 
accurate knowledge of grammar, familiarity with the forms, and thorouyh drill in construction, 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 
References to the Grammars of Allen & Greenough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholo- 
mew, Bullions & Morris, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. 

Unquestimably the finest text-books in this department that have yet been published. No teacher who 
has once made trial of * Jones’s Latin Lessons” and“ Latin Prose Composition” 
C. J. McKean, Instructor in Latin, Nashua High School, N. H. 


Manual of Classical Literature. 
graphical and critical notices of principal Greek and Roman authors, illustrative ex- 
By CHARLES MORRIS. 


“The book presents a more complete survey of classical literature than can elsewhere be found 
Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“A real contribution to the already rich field cf English hterature. 
to me in my classes.’’—D. Dorchester, Jr., Professor of English Literature, Boston University. 

“It meets a real want of our times. No other work has covered the same ground in delineatin & 
all th e influences that unite in the development of language and literature.” —T. Whiting Bancroft, 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 

“The most comprehensive and satisfactory review of English literature ever produced on this 
continent.”’—Hon. R. B. Anderson, ex-United States Minister to Denmark. 

“We predict that it will occupy the rank 1m its line as does Webster's Dictionary in the depart- 
ment of lexicography.”’—Oumberiand Presbyterian Quarterly Review. 


Geological Excursions; or, The Rudiments of Geology 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor 


“ By far the best elementary work on geology published. Teachers will find it a gem.” 


With 
Greek Gram- 
By E.isHa JongES, M.A., late Professor 


[It has been adopted. | 


Adapted to the Latin Gram- 
By ELisHa JonEs, M.A., $1.25. 


e necessary to urge again 
hFrom 


With 
By ExisHa JONES, M.A., $1.00. 
will ever regret their 
Comprising Bio- 


Third edition, $1.50. 


Select Orations of Lysias. With Introductions and 

By W. A. STEVENS, A.M. 

“It is a beautiful edition, and the work of both editor and publisher seems to me to be excel- 
Henry M. Tyler, Professor of Greek, Smith College. 

Essentials of Geometry. By Prof. A. H. Welsh, $1.50. 


“1 like the many valuable features of the book. Of the notation, diagrams, order of develop- 
ment, etc., I could not say enough.”—C. F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., Principal of Phillips (Andover) 


Seventh edition. 


$1.25. 


Development of English Literature and Lan- 
By Prof. A. H. WELSH. 


plete in one volume., Unabridged. Tenth edition. 
“Welsh’s English Literature is unsurpassed for usefulness.”—J. Ernest Whitney, Instructor in 


University Edition. Com- 


Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


I find it a valuable assistant 


Illustrated, fifth edition, $1.25. 
Literary 


I believe such a book will not only fit our college 
students, upon entering, to be ready to study geology in earnest, but in the schools where itshall be 
introduced will give an interest to the study hardly ever kindled by the ordinary teacher.”—Henry 
S. Williams, Ph.D.. Professor of Geology, Cornell University. ad 


Geological Studies: or, Elements of Geology for High 
Schools, Colleges, Normal, and Other Schools. 


By ALEXANDER, 


367 illustrations, 540 pages, third edition, $3.00. 


I have examined it carefully, and have commended it to my students as 
the best book for those who wish to be intelligent men.”’—J. J. Stevenson, Professor Natural Science, 


“I consider the work very complete, and I am convinced students will get more real and valuable 
knowledge from it than any other work of the kind yet published.” 
Science, Columbian University, Washington. D. C. 


E. T. Fristoe, Professor Natural 


Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited. 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO.. 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 





TWO VALUABLE BOOKS FOR CLASS ROOM USE. 


|. A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Durvuy, Member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated from the Seventeenth French Edition, by 
Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory notice, and a continuation to the year 
1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown University. 
With twelve maps. 12mo, 700 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 

Ths valuable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and available 
for the use of teachers and students, by an abridged translation, and presents in one volume of 
tbout 700 pp. a compact and readable account of the events of French history with all the author’s 
luminous generalization and a sufficient abundance ot details. 

By arrangements with the publishers of the French edition, the translation is acompanied with 
the same excellent series of historical maps as in the the original work. 

The work will be ready early in September, and will be found beyond question the best history 
of France ever published in one volume. 


I. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin Frankéin to James 
Russell Lowell. Selections from a hundred authors, Chosen and arranged 
by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.75. . 


The attention of teachers is called to this comprehensive book which has been prepared with 
Wcial reference to use in the class-room. Asa reader it is unique. The selections are unhack- 
leyed, They are taken from American authors, arranged chronologically and they illustrate in a 
Most attractive manner the development of American literature during the first century of its 
nee. In mechanical make-up as well as literary merit this is an id@al text-book, and as such» 

Merits the attention of every progressive teacher. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
SIMPLIFIED! : 
German—Spanish. 
Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A. Knoflach of 


New York. Specimen copy of either book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 & 68 DUANE Sr., NEW YORK. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com - 
municating with advertisers, 








25 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
The Teacher’s and Student's 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp 
AND OTHERS, 


At the head of all works for teachers! 
year! Undiminished popularity. 


PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE. 


The best ideas and best methods of teachers of 
nationa) reputation. It has no equal in prepar- 
ing for examination. 

20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. No room 
for testimonials here. Send for full particulars. 

§ Cloth, Beveled Bds, Marbled Edges, $3.00 
Price } Library Leather, Marbled Edges, 3.75 
AGENTS if you want a sure thing try this 


Seventh 


book. It is easy to sell because it isa ne to 
. Terms, pages, etc., free. New edition 
revised to date. 


T. S. DENISON, 
168 Randolph Street, 





Chicago, Ill, 
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Vookts | 
SAcsagarurla 
YL 


Noses 
VWawVeWokas 


Do Not Delay taking Hood’s Sarsaparillu if 
you have a feeling of languor or exhaustion 
which is often the warning symptom of approach- 
ing sickness. This medicine expels ajl impurities 
trom the blood, creates an appetite, assists diges- 
tion, and strengthens the nerves, 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 

{Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 

iw Fall Term begins the jirst Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 


one of these schools should apply to his School 





Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for spanner to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 


—_ to the school to which the appointment is 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ORAS Fee E. P. WATERBURY, LL.D. 


Brockpurt...... ..... Cuas. D. MCLEAN. LL.B 
i) ae JAMES M. CASsETY, PH.D. 
CONOR oociivcss coves JAMss H. Hoose, PH.D. 
Fredonia ............ F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo ..... .. ..... WM. J. Minne, LL.D. 
New Paltz.......... .- FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
PEs cccces tose JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego’ ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
POUPGRE « o:icc ive sete. E. H. Goo, Pa.D. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th STREET. 


‘00's 
"6Pr'ts 
"4804 


put PRs *qIIs JO Sopuys j{[e ‘soTqong 
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Silk Belt Sashes 
FOR YOUTHS AND MEN. 


EXTINCT MAMMALIAN. 


Fauna of Dakota *“ Bed Lands,” 
Menodus, Rhinoceros, Oreodon, 
Elotherium, etc. Teeth and 
Skulls. Cretaceous; Scaphites, 
Baculites, Nautilus, Ammoni 
Piuwenta, etc. Green River Group of — Fossi 
Fish, Black Hills Minerals and 4 fine stock of 
both Buckskin and Stone Relics of the American 
Indians. Oregon Gem Arrows, Agate pad pnt 
ca 


&c. Bend stamp for new illustra - 
logue No. 6. L. W, STILLWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Messrs. Jas. W. Queen & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, report trade 
among the schools and colleges as unusu- 
ally brisk this year ; a glance at their books 
shows, even more conclusively than any 
magazine essay could, how thoroughly 
the idea of laboratory instruction in the 
sciences has become incorporated in our 
system of education as an essential and 
principal factor. Schools everywhere are 
raising their requirements, so as to place 
physics and chemistry on a par with Greek 
and Latin. Electricity seems to retain its 
hold on the popular affections, and the 
majority of the new devices in apparatus 
are in this department. They have just 
obtained a patent on an entircly new form 
or Holtz machine which is said to be nearly 
as superior to the usual form as that was 
to the old Holtz machine. This new form 
makes use of an entirely plain revolving 
glass plate in addition to the two ordi- 
narily used, which by preventing leakage, 
and by reason of the additional charge 
generated by friction with the air, produces 
a spark of considerably more energy than 
the regular two-plate machine. Queen & 
Co.’s chemical department, which has been 
established within the past year or so, and 
whose advent was recently celebrated by 
the appearance of a beautifully illustrated 
360-page catalogue, has had a success very 
gratifying to this ren ana firm ; large 
orders have been recently filled for Yale 
College, Trinity College, universities of 
Michigan and Wiscunsin as well as for 
many smaller schools. Queen & Co. im- 
port chemical goods as well as physical 
apparatus free of duty for colleges. Their 
prices have recently been thoroughly re- 
vised and lowered, and they claim to be 
able to successfully compete with any 
other house in the Uni States. They 
nake a specialty of sets especially arranged 
for school work, and which contain, at a 
very low price, all the apparatus and ma- 
terial necessary for the performance of the 
usual experiments in physics and chemis- 
try. 





In the attempt to point out in this col- 
umn those books which will be especially 
serviceable to readers of the JOURNAL, the 
attention of teachers is called to the fol- 
lowing list of books published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 4 Park street, 
Boston: Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, a new edition, thoroughly 
revised by Henry Preble, late assistant 

rofessor of Greek and Latin in Harvard 

niversity ; Arithmetic in Two Books. 
Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, H. N. 
Wheeler’s Second Lessons ; The Riverside 
Literature series, simple, instructive, in- 
teresting, cheap, containing some of the 
most noted, interesting, and instructive 
works of the most celebrated American 
authors, and Primer of American Litera- 
ture, by Charles F, Richardson, professor 
of English literature at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 


A word here to those ambitious teachers 
whose aim it is to keep up with the times, 
and to work only with the most advanced 
text-books as keen-edged tools for the 
accomplishment of their purposes. Do not 
fail to examine carefully the educational 
publications from the catalogue of Messrs. 
8. C. Griggs & Co. A live and popular 
list of standard text-bvoks, Latin, Greek, 
English, geological, and other high-class 
text-books. Correspondence in reference 
to these books is solicited by the publishers 
Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., 87 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


Is the old school bell rusty? Why not 
getanew one? Or, perhaps the school- 
house never had a bell. And while we 
are on the subject how about the church ? 
There is nothing like a good, musical, far- 
sounding bell to awaken the enthusiasm 
of scholar or worshiper. Such a bell is 
to be obtained of Messrs. Meneely & Co., of 
West Troy, New York. 


The Teachers’ and Students’ Library is 
one of the most successful books ever 
issued for the craft judging by the lavish 
manner in which the publisher, T. S. 
Denison of Chicdgo,,advertises the book. 
It was a lucky hit but the secret of its 
success lies in that fact that every 
is practical and that each book sells 
others. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
Am’s PILLs, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Usp BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF NEW YORK, IN THE 


UNIFORM . EXAMINATIONS 


For COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES FROM SEPT., 1887, TO MAY, 1889, INCLUSIVE, ARRANGED BY 


SUBJECTS, GRADES AND DATES, 


WITH REGULATIONS IN FULL, ALSO, 


ALL QUESTIONS 


USED IN THE 
Competitive Examinations for | rremeasgy in Cornell University, and Normal 
School Entrance Examinations. 
( For TEACHERS, 
JUST THE BOOK ) THOSE PREPARING TO TEACH, 
SCHOOL WORE, 
HOME STUDY. 





tThese Questions have been prepared with great care by the corps of 
Institute Conductors, and have already been used in 
the examination of nearly 


50,000 TEACHERS. 


Handsomely prirted with clear type, on fine white paper. Bound in cloth ; 200 pages. 
PRICE, $1.00. SENT POSTPAID. 


WEED, PARSONS & C0., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








Address 








READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
ELOCUTION AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The atiention of Teachers, Schoo! Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


Practical Elocution. sy uv. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, as its name implies, is a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole maneees 
of elocution, giving brief consideration to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. It is 
universally ccknowledged to be the first of its hind. 


300 pages. Cloth - = = = = =— $1.25 
Introduction price ~ ~ ~ ~ - ~ 275 
Exchange price * = - = = = = .60 


. . > 
The Elocutionist’s Annual. 
“The best series of Speakers published.” 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 
The advantage in using these books as Readers lies first, in the fact that they contain the best 
selections for the purpose, and second, that their cost isso slight that the book can be frequently 
changed and the pupils be thus afforded a constant supply of tresh material. 


200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 3O cts. 
Introduction Price. we 30 cts., - 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is composed of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order of their 


‘issue. They are admirably adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. Being 
‘composed of the Elocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions. The only difference is 


the matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen 
the cost is proportionately no greater. 


600 pages. Cloth, each ¢-— . « $1.50 
Introduction price - - - = ~ .90 








These introduction prices are made specially Jow, and are to be obtained only by ordering direct 
from the publishers, not through the booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 65 
to gocts. per Ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 
: lbs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering be 
particular and state if you want Formos or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 





















perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No ponte. Kemember we deal only in Pure 
Goods. Send at once fora Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y¥._P. O. Box 287. 





Ay =ADERS will confer & favor by mentioning the ScHOOL JOURNAL when col- 
municating with advertisers. 
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BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
w by the sé 
Curicunm 


Remedi IQS. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE as 
pl all com : ble to the Compogns Bantaeens 
eir marvellous pro ne c — x 
ing and beautifying theskin, and in curtantortes. 
ing disfiguring ite iit wi and th loot diseases 
of the skin, scal op — <—e with | of 5 nae. 
nae, an sn oxyuieite Det Sting Beauties paaoteaee from 
cms y, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from im les ty ae 
; Re- 


on ev ld everywhere. gras, Ste; Re. 
, 25, pared 
or Dave a5 AND om o, Pre — 


i Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
ae Pim: apes, blackheads, Corstens 1 —— "4 
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PINEST LINE EVEN PACSCNTED NESS” Noises 
PéPOPE MPG.CO. DEAF ae 


Los tod. New YoRK. = CHICAGO, a iy fe 2 BS Brosdway, 
RY. for illustrated Ly) er 


In writmg for information, please mention 
SAV.o MONEY. Before you buy GU x this paper. 


See peentotlar as ERS =: aieoe ai 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has just sent out 
ten-thousand letters to Schooi Boards throughout the 
vacancies. The fullowing are two of the answers just t- — re oor oreo a 


Pate Hi has te 
Mbp hd “ 
fe oe ee. howe 


DS CA amu 


(TELEGRAM.) 


‘? HANIBAL, Mo., . \ 

MR. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Pe Se 

Can you send us Superintendent for conference to-morrow moreinet Salary, — —-3 
ROBT. 
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kin prevented by Curr 
” Dull Aches, Pains, on 
stantly relieved ay the pa, ANTI- bun 
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LASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 250, 





























































*t Board.” 
RESULT. (TELEGRAM.) 


HANIBA ee 
“Mu. ORVILLE Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. en ees oe 
Elected this morning. L. McCartTNeyr.” 


We will an twenty places each week between now and N 
by toh oh Bond ces an ovember Ist, and many of them 


Adgress, TRACKERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN —_ | TW WEEKS’ RECORD, {1 Superintenden- 


Teachers’ Agency 3:22, Postion 1 Calegen’ Hien 


Introduces to col schools, and families, su- School Assistants, Goummner Intermediat 
perior Prot incipals, Assistants, Tutors, Prim positions, a 750. it Positions for 





and Governesses for every department of instruc- S Science. ‘Se Elocu- 
tion; recommends ds good sch Gols to parents. Call | tion, Book-ke ng, - on Ob to ‘7 
on or address The above is but a eons =? our yacaneles. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Every day brings new ones. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, PENNSYLVANIA cobeeeetin. pol 
23 Union Square, New York. 2065 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
’ ’ 
OF RELIABLE Brockwa Teachers Agency 
Misiclaa, "ot both Sexes for Caiversten: Cok 
x niversities, Col- ~ plies superior be anny ‘for schools, 
of ¢ - = 2 ot he to | CoMeges and families. 


weed yt [~y of | propesty, Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 


references furnished. E. MIRIAM M COYRIERE, 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
E. 17th Street, 
Avenue, New York city. Broadway and Fourth Recommends schools to parents. 








EE eens | SRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


facilities, efficient ser-| 110 Seeds Beuaion” 21 W. Sth 

ek business, not in collecting advance BOSTON. Paul, mind, 
competent Teache Good 

Positions. Form, for p. s ane Wee places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 








R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. AGENCY. 
Ue, - Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
gown Ss MEU y,. Established, 1855. 
Se Sept & .8 East 147e Srezer, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Bureau. 





cr Scho bere, Governesnce, ~~ 











ch Any 

ey oy Svonon phe, For larger salaries, or change ef location 

Add ©, L. WERNER, address Teac Co-operative teal 170 
Tess Miss State Street, tL. Orvil , 


su Profemor cme) TEACHERS WANTED, tres stocks | Enare 


A ‘onteanies’ had t two pupils; to one he 
was very partial, and to the other he was 
very severe. One morning it happened 
that those two were late, and were called 
out to account for it. ‘‘ You must have 
heard the bell, boys; why did you not 
come?” ‘ Please, sir,” said his favorite, 
‘* Twas dreamin’ that I was 6 going to Cali- 
forny, and I thought the bell was 
the bell of the steamboat that I was going 
a * Me well” (glad of any pretext to 
excuse his favorite) ; ‘‘ and now, sir, (turn- 
ing to the other), what have you to say?” 
** Please, sir,” said the puzzled boy, ‘* I—I 
was waiting to see Tom off.” 


Plague take it all! Why, John, 
ought not to use such expressions. ell, 
, we have been working late and 
early all this year and have scarcely a dol- 
lar to show for it, while here is. Bill 
Simpson across the road that is Layer: 4 
fat and sassy. About a year ago we,.bo 
wrote to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va., with the view of going to work for 
them. Well, you know Bill ‘‘ caught on,” 
and I like a fool went to work for another 
rty, and now I realize the mistake I 
ve made. Well, husband, said Mary, 
kindly, sup you sit down now and 
write Mr. Johnson a line and see a he 
cannot put you to work profitably too 

I heard neighbor Simpson say the other 
day that they wanted more good workers 
on favorable terms. 


A httle girl was asked where Washing- 
ton, lived after he retired from active life. 
She cara ry for a moment and then ex- 

‘“‘O, I know now! In the hearts 
of his countrymen! ‘i 


A clergyman's ~ ¥ little boy has a re- 
markable faculty o uoting Scripture. 
One mornin = spilled his cup of milk on 
the tableclot anticipating a reproof 
he dropped his head instantly and mur- 
mured : 

‘** My tup runneth over.” 


Effie: ‘‘Mamma, why does the boat 
make that dreadful noise?” Mamma: 
‘*That is because she is just going to 
start.” Effie: ‘If I was as sorry as that I 
wouldn’t go.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti: New York City, save Bag 
Grind” and Carriage Hire, -_ stop ai e 
G d Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

ae ar Handsuomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 

ab Stodern concen tin the best. H 

urants su orse cars, 
stages, and eleva a rail roads to all depots. You 
can live better for J. money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Little Willie was recently presented 
with a toy trumpet, to which he became 
greatly attached. One night, when he 
was about to be put in his ‘little bed,” 

and was ready to say his prayers, he 
handed the trumpet to his grandmother, 
saying, ‘‘ Here, grandma, you blow while 
I pray ! ” 


The Best Advertising. 


The most efficient advertisi in behalf of 
Heod's Sarsa lla is that which comes from 
the medicine itself. That is, those who are cured 
by. it, speak to friends suffering similarly; who in 
turn derive benefit and u others to ‘try this 
su ‘ul medicine. Thus the circle of its popu- 

y is rapidly widening from this cause alone, 
and more and more are ming enthusiastic in 
behalf of Hoed’s Sarsaparilla ~ it actually de- 
monstrates its a merit. All “ss asked 
for Ag pt Lia LY that it be a fair 

a good blood puri er. or build 
ey up fe 4n. try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Mother : “‘ Elsie, your sister tells me you 
took the second piece of pie at Mrs. 
Brown’s to-day ?” 

Little Elsie : ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

**Do you think that we right, Elsie?” 

* Yes, ma’am. You know you have of- 
ten told me not to contradict any one, and 
Mrs. Brown said, ‘I know Elsie will have 
another piece of pie,” and what could I 
say, mamma?” 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Cheap tickets to all points in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury (Oklahoma,) Texas and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from Chicago and other 
points along the line, on Sain 6 and 2, Sep- 
tember 10 r* 24, and Octo! 

For mire yo Teket ae core 5 or write 
to John J. Passenger 
Agent, Bente Fe Ho longo. i 
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Thorough instr r ablest Masters 

MUSIC, sine Aw ants. “s ELOCUTION ir. 
RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 

CULTURE, AND TUNING. innluding . = 


Fett Wictic ght $8, to $F.) pot week. 
address 


A Fact | 


a aay knowing is that blood diss | 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this “ts 
ment comes 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 
Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 
* About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
_, being able to walk only with great 
iscomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 





ment in a Chicago paper that a man ha@ 
been relieved this distressing com- 
plaint, after ten suffering, by taking 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a. com- 
plete cure, and that I shave since had no 
return of the disease. 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disorde ered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.’ 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 

uite finished one bottle, and I can 

reely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.”” —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











MEN & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others 









BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Relis of Pure Ce rand Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire ms, Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue seut Frpe. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciaaati, O. 











McShane Bell Foundry 
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at home or Any travel. 
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to tack up advertisements and ons cards «@ 
Oe Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up hs 
where, om trees, fences and turnpikes, ia conspicuous 
pisces. y Rony at commy in all lee the U —_ 
y employment; wages oO 
expenses advanced ; no talking required. Look core hes jor -? 
all or part of the ime. ADDRESS WITH BTAMP. 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


EDWARD ECCLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


(TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST.) 


It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 
* Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 8 and 6 BONDSSTREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Every letter writer, author, 


12mo. Cloth. 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


] ‘ rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or pupil should be 
familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation and capitalization. 
348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.60. 


A practical text book from an Editor's workshop, and one of the best for class use. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


27th Edition. 


60 Cents. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


HOLBROOK’S NEW COMPLETE GRAMMAR. 


Holbrook’s * Training Lessons” and ‘‘ Complete Grammar” in one volume, 272 


wlan 
yp., 12mo. By ALFRED HOLBROOK, President of the National Normal School, 


Lebanon, Ohio. PRICE, 65 CENTS. 


In the revision a few additions have been made to the constructions of various parts of speech ; 
fuller examples have been made of the more subtle constructions in Nouns, Pronouns, and of 
Infinitive Verbs; an enumeration of all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is 
furnished for review study, and also of Pronouns and [Infinitive Verbs. The Index is much 
improved in accuracy and fullness, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), | ture. 


Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 3 s : 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. eee A new Manual of Civil Govern- 


Our Language: A new Grammar by South- bes 
worth and Goddard. Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
| Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Morgan’s English and American Literature, 
Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [ire Assurance Sociery 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND FarreEst contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 








Cor- 





WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
SECRETARY. PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


READY IN JULY. A NEW ALGEBRA 
in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wm. F. Brapspury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE C. 
Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed for High Schools, 
Academies and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. 

This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience 
as instructors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to 
the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the latest and most approved 
methods of presenting the subject. 

The publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text-book 
in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions. 


A. sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES De-SILYER & SONS, “°° “Sostisnsnsor 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely poraging together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise cote, and deligh y in one et cont 
x Corman, sorece, < ete Oued, ‘uvenal, vy, Homer's i Gospel of St. John, and 
‘enophon's sis, each to t , $1.80, 
ark’s Practical and opepresies Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
Sargent’s Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's School 


ce 
Standard Speakers, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 











new method, Endorsed b: 


a complete outline for oral instruction, a model 


in the book. Scholars’ Edition 65 Cents. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 50 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, .60 


Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00 


JOHN E. POTTER 
1111-1113 MARKET STREET, 





“ Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Is the newest, strongest and most original text-book ever produced on this subject. 
jeading Educators throughout the country. 


An entirely 
Teachers’ Edition contains 
n, and outlines for teaching every lesson 


Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 


Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.00 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1,00 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - 1.00 


Prices quoted ure for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. 


& CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who study, not merely to F omy 
~~ to know.”—New England Journal of Educa- 


“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in 
Human Progress’ has all the fascination of 
romance; indeed, in recounting wonders wrough 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.‘ ”— 
Christian. Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


APYRAMIDA 
OF SONC. 


; By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 
SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O- 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house 
of Oliver Ditson Company. 


For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. 
EMERSON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and 


the Elements. (60c.; $6. doz.) 


For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L. O. . A grand good 
book, with 820 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 
Anthems, Motets and Chants, and 70 Songs and 
Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we 
many thousands of RIC 
M HOD, ($3.); of N. E. CONSERVA- 

TORY METHOD, (38.) ; and of MASON & 

HOADLEY'S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS, 
($3.); and also commend very highly MASON’S 
TECHNICAL KXERCISES, ($2.50.) 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. 0. EMerson, Book 1, (30c.; 
$3. doz.) Book 2, (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 
3, (50c.; $4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use ly 
such books as SONG GREETING or SONG 
HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6. doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, 
($1.25), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITTLE ONES, ($2.) 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 











rint and sell year! 
ARDSON’S NE 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Ma 5. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  L80 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Draw in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 

carefully graded are Ly with 


ar T a) ’ 
reatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are 
Pewished at the Fg wed 4 Th 


ible. prices. ey have 
been adopted by cities of the country, and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing in every stage, and especially 


at ou 
Vor catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicego. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission mto the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 


Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 





Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
GREENE'S LANGUAGE HALF 


BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STR EET, NBW YORK. 


French and Spanish Books 


Published by - 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
For Sale by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
ROBERTSON’S French Series. (Also Spanish.) 
CHOUQUET'S French Series. 
MEADOW’S French Dictionary. 
ELISABETH avec 
PAULET VIRGINIE “ 
MOLIERE, RACINE.—Select Plays. 
SIEGE DE LA ROCHELLE. 

NOEL & CHAPSAL'S French Series. 
VANNIER’S French Spelling. 
BARBAULD'S French Lessons. 

And many others—also 


Lockwood's Ladies’ Angular Handwriting, 


or The English Hand. 





(Also Spanish.) 
ocabularie, 


No. 1, Letters, Lange Hand. 

No. 2, Letter and Words, Bold Style. 

No. 3, Words and Capitals, Bold Style. 

No. 4, Sentences, Medium Style. 

No. 5, Sentence, Capitals, Finished Style. 
No. 6, Notes and Invitations, Finished Style. 


$1.44 Per Dozen. 

Owing to the demand for a complete Course 
of Instruction in this style of writing, these 
copy books have been carefully pre after a 
thorough examination of all the most, popular 
systems published in England, 

[t comprises an original and thorough course 
of Angular Handwriting by means of a series of 

ve model copies written in various 

styles of the hand, which, if faithfully followed, 

will give to any one in a short time, perfect free- 

— in this beautitu] and distinguished style of 
ng. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Agents: BR. H.VOGDES & CO., 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Cor, Chestnut & 12th sa.} National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





